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CHAPTER VIII. 

Late that evening, | was surprised at my 
lodgings by a visit from Mr. Bruff. 

There was a noticeable change in the lawyer’s 
manner. It had lost its usual confidence and 
spirit. He shook hands with me, for the first 
time in his life, in silence. 

“Are you going back to, Hampstead?” I 
asked, by way of saying something. 

**T have just left Hampstead,” he answered. 
“T know, Mr. Franklin, that you have got at 
the truth at last. But, I tell you plainly, if I 
could have foreseen the price that was to be 
paid for it, I should have preferred leaving 
you in the dark.” 

“ You have seen Rachel ?” 

*T have come here after taking her back to 
Portland Place; it was impossible to let her 
return in the carriage by herself. I can hardly 
hold you responsible—considering that you saw 
her in my house and by my permission—for the 
shock that this unlucky interview has inflicted 
on her. All I can do is to provide against a 
repetition of the mischief. She is young—she 
has a resolute spirit—she will get over this, 
with time and rest to help her. I want to be 
assured that you will do nothing to hinder her 
recovery. May I depend on your making no 
second attempt to see her—except with my 
sanction and approval ?” 

** After what she has suffered, and after what 
I have suffered,” I said, “‘ you may rely on me.” 

*T have your promise ?” 

** You have my promise.” 

Mr. Bruff looked relieved. He put down his 
hat, and drew his chair nearer to mine. 

** That’s settled!” he said. ‘‘ Now, about the 


you to be guilty, on the evidence of her own 
senses ; backed, as that evidence has been, by 
circumstances which appear, on the face of them, 
to tell dead against you.” 

There I interposed. “I don’t blame 
Rachel,” I said. “Tonly regret that she could 
not prevail on herself to speak more plainly to 
me at the time.” 

* You might as well regret that Rachel is not 
somebody else,” rejoined Mr. Bruff. “ And 
even then, I doubt if a girl of any delicacy, 
whose heart had been set on marrying you, 
could have brought herself to charge you to 
your face with being a thief. Anyhow, it was 
not in Rachel’s nature to do it. In a very 
different matter to this matter of yours—which 
placed her, however, in a position not altogether 
unlike her position towards you—I happen to 
know that ve was influenced by a similar motive 
to the motive which actuated her conduct in your 
}ease. Besides, as she told me herself, on our 
| way to town this evening, if she had spoken 
plainly, she would no more have believed your 
denial then than she believes it now. What 
answer can you make to that? There is no 
answer to be made to it. Come! come! Mr. 
Franklin, my view of the case has been proved 
to be all wrong, I admit—but, as things are now, 
my advice may be worth having for all that. I tell 
you plainly, we shall be wasting our time, and 
cudgelling our brains to no purpose, if we attempt 
to try back, and unravel this frightful complica- 
tion from the beginning. Let us close our minds 
resolutely to all that happened last year at Lady 
Verinder’s country house; and let us look to 
what we can discover in the future, instead of 
to what we can zof discover in the past.” 

“ Surely you forget,” I said, “ that the whole 
thing is essentially a matter of the past—so 
far as I am concerned ?” 

“ Answer me this,” retorted Mr. Bruff. “Is 
the Moonstone at the bottom of all the mis- 
chief—or is it not ?” 

** It is—of course.” 

“Very good. What do we believe was 
done with the Moonstone, when it was taken 








future—your future, I mean. To my mind, the 
result of the extraordinary turn which the 
matter has now taken is briefly this. In the 
first place, we are sure that Rachel has told you 
the whole truth, as plainly as words can tell it. 
In the second place—though we know that 


to London ?” 

“ It was pledged to Mr. Luker.” 

“We know that you are not the person who 
-—, * it. Do we know who did ?” 
Lid o.”” 





there must be some dreadful mistake some- 
where—we can hardly blame her for believing 


* Where do we believe the Moonstone to 
be now ?” 
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“ Deposited in the keepiag of Mr. Luker’s 
bankers.” 

“Exactly. Now observe. We are already 
in the month of June. Towards the end of the 
month (I can’t be particular to a day) a year 
will have elapsed from the time when we believe 
the jewel to have been pledged. There is a 
chance—to say the least—that the person who 
pawned it, may be prepared to redeem it when 
the year’s time has expired. If he redeems it, 
Mr. Luker must himself—according to the 
terms of his own arrangement—take the Dia- 
mond out of his bankers’ hands. Under these 


circumstances, I propose setting a watch at the 
bank, as the present month draws to an end, 
and discovering who the person is to whom Mr. 
Do you see it 


Luker restores the Moonstone. 
now ?” 

I admitted (a little unwillingly) that the idea 
Was anew one, at any rate. 

* Jt’s Mr. Murthwaite’s idea quite as much 
as mine,” said Mr. Bruff. “1t might have 
never entered my head, but for a conversation 
we had together some time since. If Mr. 
Murthwaite is right, the Indians are likely to 
be on the look-out at the bank, towards the end 
of the month too—and something serious may 
come of it. What comes of it doesn’t matter to 
you and me—except as it may help us to lay our 
hands on the mysterious Somebody who pawned 
the Diamond. That person, you may rely on it, 
is responsible (I don’t pretend to know how) 
for the position in which you stand at this mo- 
ment; and that person alone can set you right 
in Rachel’s estimation.” 

“T can’t deny,” I said, “that the plan you 
propose meets the difficulty in a way that is 
very daring, and very ingenious, and very new. 
But . 

* But you have an objection to make ?” 

* Yes. My objection is, that your proposal 
obliges us to wait.” 

“Granted. As I reckon the time, it re- 
quires you to wait about a fortnight—more or 
less. Is that so very long?” 

* It’s a life-time, Mr. Bruff, in such a situa- 
tion as mine. My existence will be simply un- 
endurable to me, unless I do something to- 
wards clearing my character at once.” 

** Well, well, 1 understand that. Have you 
thought yet of what you can do?” 

“1 have thought of consulting Sergeant Cuff.” 

** He has retired from the police. It’s use- 
less to expect the Sergeant to help you.” 

“1 know where to find him; and I can but 
try.” 
* Try,” said Mr. Bruff, after a moment’s con- 
sideration. ‘The case has assumed such an 
extraordinary aspect since Sergeant Cuff’s time, 
that you may revive his interest in the inquiry. 
Try, and let me hear the result. In the mean- 
while,” he continued, rising, “if you make no 
discoveries between this, and the end of the 
month, am I free to try, on my side, what can 
be done by keeping a look-out at the bank ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered—“ unless I relieve 
you of all necessity for trying the experiment 
in the interval.” 





Mr. Bruff smiled, and took up his hat. 

* Tell Sergeant Cuff,” he rejoined, “that I 
say the discovery of the truth depends on the 
discovery of the person who pawned the Dia- 
mond. And let me hear what the Sergeant’s 
experience says to that.” 

So we parted, for that night. 

Early the next morning, I set forth for the little 
town of Dorking—the place of Sergeant Cuff’s 
retirement, as indicated to me by Betteredge. 

Inquiring at the hotel, I received the neces- 
sary directions for finding the Sergeant’s cottage. 
It was approached by a quiet bye-road, a little 
way out of the town, and it stood snugly in the 
middle of its own plot of garden ground, pro- 
tected by a good brick wall at the back and the 
sides, and by a high quickset hedge in front. 
The gate, + Andis at the upper part by 
smartly-painted trellis-work, was locked. After 
ringing at the bell, I peered through the trellis- 
work, and saw the great Cuff’s favourite flower 
everywhere ; blooming in his garden, clustering 
over his door, looking in at his windows. Far 
from the crimes and the mysteries of the great 
city, the illustrious thief-taker was placidly living 
out the last Sybarite years of his life, smothered 
in roses ! 

A decent elderly woman opened the gate to 
me, and at once annihilated all the hopes I 
had built on securing the assistance of Sergeant 
Cuff. He had started, only the day before, on 
a journey to Ireland. 

“© Has he gone there on business?” I asked. 

The woman smiled. ‘ He has only one busi- 
ness now, sir,” she said; “and that’s roses. 
Some great man’s gardener in Ireland has found 
out somethmg new in the growing of roses— 
and Mr. Cufl’s away to inquire into it.” 

** Do you know when he will be back 

* It’s quite uncertain, sir. Mr. Cuff said he 
should come back directly, or be away some 
time, just according as he found the new dis- 
covery worth nothing, or worth looking into. 
If you have any message to leave for him, ll 
take care, sir, that he gets it.” 

1 gave her my card, having first written on 
it in pencil: “I have something to say about 
the Moonstone. Let me hear from you as soon 
as you get hack.” That done, there was nothing 
left but to submit to circumstances, and return 
to London. 


99> 


In the irritable condition of my mind, at the 
time of which I am now writing, the abortive 
result of my journey to the Sergeant’s cottage 
simply aggravated the restless impulse in me 
to be doing something. On the day of my re- 
turn from Dorking, I determined that the next 
morning should find me bent on a new effort at 
forcing my way, through all obstacles, from the 
darkness to the light. 

What form was my next experiment to take ? 

If the excellent Betteredge had been present 
while I was considering that question, and if 
he had been let into the secret of my thoughts, 
he would, no doubt, have declared that the 
German side of me was, on this occasion, 
my uppermost side. To speak seriously, 
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it is perhaps possible that my German training 
was in some degree responsible for the labyrinth 
of useless speculations in which I now involved 
myself. Forthe greater part of the night, I sat 
smoking, and building up theories, one more 
profouncly improbable than another. When | 
did get to sleep, my waking fancies pursued me 
in dreams. I rose the next morning, with Ob- 
jective-Subjective and Subjective-Objective in- 
extricably entangled together in my mind; and 
I began the day which was to witness my next 
effort at practical action of some kind, by doubt- 
ing whether I had any sort of right (on purely 
philosophical grounds) to consider any sort of 
thing (the Diamond included) as existing at all. 

How long I might have remained lost in the 
mist of my own metaphysics, if I had been left 
to extricate myself, it is impossible for me to say. 
As the event proved, accident came to my rescue, 
and happily br hae me. I pe oey to wear, 
that morning, the same coat which I had worn 
on the day of my interview with Rachel. 
Searching for something else in ene of the 
pockets, | came upon a crumpled piece of paper, 
and, taking it out, found Betteredge’s forgotien 
letter in my hand. 

It seemed hard on my good old friend to 
leave him without a reply. I went to my 
writing-table, and read his letter again. 

A letter which has nothing of the slightest 
importance in it, is not always an easy letter to 
answer. Betteredge’s present effort at corre- 
sponding with me came within this category. 
Mr. Candy’s assistant, otherwise Ezra Jennings, 
had told his master that he had seen me; and 
Mr. Candy, in his turn, wanted to see me and 
say something to me, when I was next in the 
neighbourhood of Frizinghall. What was to be 
said in answer to that, which would be worth 
the paper it was written on? I sat idly draw- 
ing likenesses from memory of Mr. Candy’s 
remarkable-looking assistant, on the sheet of 
paper which I had vowed to dedicate to Bet- 
teredge—until it suddenly occurred to me that 
here was the irrepressible Ezra Jennings getting 
in my way again! I threw a dozen portraits, 
at least, of the man with the piebald hair (the 
hair in every case, remarkably like), into the 
waste-paper basket—and then and there, wrote 
my answer to Betteredge. It was a perfectly 
common-place letter—but it had one excellent 
effect on me. The effort of writing a few sen- 
tences, in plain English, completely cleared my 
mind of the cloudy nonsense which had filled it 
since the previous day. 

Devoting myself once more to the elucidation 
of the impenetrable puzzle which my own po- 
sition presented to me, I now tried to meet the 
difficulty by investigating it from a plainly prac- 
tical point of view. The events of the memo- 
rable night being still unintelligible to me, I 
looked a little farther back, and searched my 
memory of the earlier hours of the birthday 
for any incident—which might prove of some 
assistance to me in finding the clue. 

Had anything happened while Rachel and I 
were finishing the painted door ? or, later, when 
I rode over to Frizinghall ? or afterwards, when 





I went back with Godfrey Ablewhite and his 
sisters? or, later again, when I put the Moon- 
stone into Rachel’s hands? or, later still, when 
the company came, and we all assembled round 
the dinner-table? My memory disposed of that 
string of questions readily enough, until I came 
to the last. Looking back at the social events 
of the birthday dinner, I found myself brought 
to a standstill at the outset of the inquiry. I 
was not even capable of accurately remembering 
the number of the guests who had sat at the 
same table with me. 

To feel myself completely at fault here, and 
to conclude, thereupon, that the incidents of 
the dinner might especially repay the trouble 
of investigating them, formed parts of the same 
mental process, in my case. I believe other 
people, in a similar situation, would have 
reasoned as I did. When the pursuit of our own 
interests causes us to become objects of inquiry 
to ourselves, we are naturally suspicious of what 
we don’t know. Once in possession of the 
names of the persons who had been present at 
the dinner, I resolved—as a means of enriching 
the deficient resources of my own memory—to 
appeal to the memories ofthe rest of the guests ; 
to write down all that they could recollect of 
the social events of the birthday; and to test 
the result, thus obtained, by the light of what 
had happened afterwards when the company 
had left the house. 

This last and newest of my many contem- 
plated experiments in the art of inquiry— 
which Betteredge would probably have attri- 
buted to the clear-headed, or French, side of me 
being uppermost for the moment—may fairly 
claim record here, on its own merits. Unlikely 
as it may seem, I had now actually groped 
my way to the root of the matter at last. 
All I wanted was a hint to guide me in the 
right direction at starting. Before another 
day had passed over my head, that hint was 
given me by one of the company who had been 
present at the birthday feast ! 


With the plan of proceeding which I now had 
in view, it was first necessary to possess the com- 
plete list of the guests. This I could easily obtain 
from Gabriel Betteredge. I determined to go 
back to Yorkshire on that day, and to begin my 
contemplated investigation the next morning. 

It was just too late to start by the train which 
left Satie before noon. There was no alter- 
native but to wait, nearly three hours, for the 
departure of the next train. Was there any- 
thing I could do in London, which might use- 
fully occupy this interval of time ? 

My thoughts went back again obstinately to 
the birthday dinner. 

Though I had forgotten the numbers, and, in 
many cases, the names of the guests, I remem- 
bered readily enough that by. far the larger pro- 
portion of them came from Frizinghall, or from 
its neighbourhood. But the larger proportion 
was not all. Some few of us were not regular 
residents in the county. I myself was one of 
the few. Mr. Murthwaite was another. God- 
frey Ablewhite was a third. Mr. Bruff—no: I 
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called to mind that business had prevented Mr. 
Bruff from making one of the party. Had any 
ladies been present, whose usual residence was 
in London? I could only remember Miss Clack 
as coming within this latter category. How- 
ever, here were three of the guests, at any 
rate, whom it was clearly advisable for me to 
see before I left town. I drove off at once 
to Mr. Bruff’s office; not knowing the ad- 
dresses of the persons of whom I was in search, 
and thinking it probable that he might put me 
in the way of finding them. 

Mr. Bruff proved to be too busy to give me 
more than a minute of his valuable time. In 
that minute, however, he contrived to dispose 
—in the most discouraging manner—of all the 
questions I had to put to him. 

In the first place, he considered my newly- 
discovered method of finding a clue to the 
mystery as something too purely fanciful to be 
seriously discussed. In the second, third, and 
fourth places, Mr. Murthwaite was now on his 
way back to the scene of his past adventures ; 
Miss Clack had suffered losses, and had settled, 
from motives of economy, in France; Mr. God- 
frey Ablewhite might, or might not, be discover- 
able somewhere in London. Suppose I inquired 
at his club? And suppose I excused Mr. Bruff, 
if he went back to his business and wished me 
good morning ? 

The field of inquiry in London, being now so 
narrowed as only to include the one necessity 
of discovering Godfrey’s address, I took the 
lawyer’s hint, and drove to his club. 

In the hall, I met with one of the members, 
who was an old friend of my cousin’s, and 
who was also an acquaintance of my own. 
This gentleman, after enlightening me on the 
subject of Godfrey’s address, told me of two 
recent events in his life, which were of some 
importance in themselves, and which had not 
previously reached my ears. 

It appeared that Godfrey, far from being dis- 
couraged by Rachel’s withdrawal from her en- 
gagement to him, had made matrimonial ad- 
vances soon afterwards to another young lady, 
reputed to be a great heiress. His suit had 
prospered, and his marriage had been considered 
as a settled and certain thing. But, here again, 
the engagement had been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly broken off—owing, it was said, on this 
occasion, to a serious difference of opinion be- 
iween the bridegroom and the lady’s father, on 
the question of settlements. 

As some compensation for this second matri- 
monial disaster, Godfrey had soon afterwards 
found himself the object of fond pecuniary re- 
membrance, on the part of one of his many ad- 
mirers. A rich old lady—highly respected at 
the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society, 
and a great friend of Miss Clack’s (to whom 
she had left nothing but a mourning ring)—had 
bequeathed to the admirable and meritorious 
Godfrey a legacy of five thousand pounds. 
After receiving this handsome addition to his 
own modest pecuniary resources, he had been 
heard to say that he felt the necessity of getting 
a little respite from his charitable labours, and 





that his doctor prescribed “ a run on the Con- 
tinent, as likely to be productive of much future 
benefit to his health.” If I wanted to see him, 
it would be advisable to lose no time in paying 
my contemplated visit. 

I went, then and there, to pay my visit. 

The same fatality which had made me just one 
day too late in calling on Sergeant Cuff, made 
me again one day too late in calling on Godfrey. 
He had left London, on the previous morning, 
by the tidal train for Dover. He was to cross 
to Ostend; and his servant believed he was 
going on to Brussels. The time of his return 
was a little uncertain ; but I might be sure that 
he would be away at least three months. 

T went back to my lodgings a little depressed 
in spirits. Three of the guests at the birthday 
dinner—and those three all exceptionally in- 
telligent people—were out of my reach, at the 


| very time when it was most important to be able 


to communicate with them. My last hopes now 
rested on Betteredge, and on the friends of the 
late Lady Verinder whom I might still find living 
in the neighbourhood of Rachel’s country house. 


On this occasion, I travelled straight to Fri- 
zinghall—the town being now the central point 
in my field of inquiry. I arrived too late in 
the evening to be able to communicate with 
Betteredge. The next morning, I sent a mes- 
senger with a letter, requesting him to join me 
at the hotel, at his earliest convenience. 

Having taken the precaution—partly to save 
time, partly to accommodate Betteredge—of 


sending my messenger in a fly, I had a reason- 


able prospect, if no delays occurred, of seeing 
the old man within less than two hours from 
the time when I had sent for him. During this 
interval, I arranged to employ myself in open- 
ing my contemplated inquiry, among the guests 
present at the birthday dinner who were person- 
ally known to me, and who were easily within my 
reach. These were my relatives, the Ablewhites, 
and Mr. Candy. The doctor had expressed a 
special wish to see me, and the doctor lived in 
the next street. So to Mr. Candy I went first. 

After what Betteredge had told me, I natu- 
rally anticipated finding traces in the doctor’s 
face of the severe illness from which he had 
suffered. But I was utterly unprepared for 
such 2 change as I saw in him when he en- 
tered the room and shook hands with me. His 
eyes were dim; his hair had turned completely 
grey; his face was wizen; his figure had 
shrunk. I looked at the once lively, rattlepated, 
humourous little doctor—associated in my re- 
membrance with the perpetration of incorrigible 
social indiscretions and innumerable boyish 
jokes—and I saw nothing left of his former self, 
but the old tendency to vulgar smartness in his 
dress. ‘The man was a wreck; but his clothes 
and his jewellery—in cruel mockery of the 
change in him—were as gay and gaudy as ever. 

“| have often thought of you, Mr. Blake,” 
he said; “and I am heartily glad to see you 
again at last. If there is anything I can do 
for you, pray command my services, sir—pray 
command my services !”” 
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He said those few common-place words with 
needless hurry and eagerness, and with a 
curiosity to know what had brought me to 
Yorkshire, which he was perfectly—1 might say 
childishly—incapable of concealing from notice. 

With the object that I had in view, I had of 
course foreseen the necessity of entering into 
some sort of personal explanation, before I could 
hope to interest people, mostly strangers to me, 
in doing their best to assist my inquiry. On the 
journey to Frizinghall 1 had arranged what my 
explanation was to be—and I seized the oppor- 
tunity now offered to me of trying the effect of 
it on Mr. Candy. 

“Twas in Yorkshire, the other day, and I 
am in Yorkshire again now, on rather a 
romantic errand,” I said. “It is a matter, 
Mr. Candy, in which the late Lady Verinder’s 
friends all took some interest. You remember 
the mysterious loss of the Indian Diamond, now 
nearly a year since? Circumstances have lately 
happened which lead to the hope that it may 
yet be found—and I am interesting myself, as 
one of the family, in recovering it. Among the 
obstacles in my way, there is the necessity of 
collecting again all the evidence which was dis- 
covered at the time, and more if possible. 
There are peculiarities in this case which make 
it desirable to revive my recollection of every- 
thing that happened in the house, on the even- 
ing of Miss Verinder’s birthday. And I ven- 
ture to appeal to her late mother’s friends who 
were present on that occasion, to lend me the 
assistance of their memories——” 

I had got as far as that in rehearsing my 
explanatory phrases—when I was suddenly 
checked by seeing plainly in Mr. Candy’s face 
that my experiment on him was a total failure. 

The little doctor sat restlessly picking at the 
points of his fingers all the time I was speaking. 
His dim watery eyes were fixed on my face 
with an expression of vacant and wistful in- 
quiry very painful to see. What he was think- 
ing of, it was impossible to divine. The one 
thing clearly visible was that I had failed, after 
the first two or three words, in fixing his atten- 
tion. The only chance of recalling iim to him- 
self appeared to lie in changing the subject. 
I tried a new topic immediately. 

“So much,” I said gaily, “ for what brings 
me to Frizinghall! Now, Mr. Candy, it’s your 
turn. You sent me a message by Gabriel Bet- 
teredge——” 

He left off picking at his fingers, and sud- 
deuly brightened up. 

“Yes! yes! yes!” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“That’s it! I sent you a message !” 

“And Betteredge duly communicated it by 
letter,’ I went on. ‘You had something to 
say to me, the next time I was in your neigh- 
bourhood. Well, Mr. Candy, here I am!” 

“ Here you are!” echoed the doctor. “ And 
Betteredge was quite right. I had something 
to say to you. ‘That was my message. Bet- 
teredge is a wonderful man. What a memory ! 
At his age, what a memory !” . 

He dropped back into silence, and began 
picking at his fingers again. Recollecting what 





I had heard from Betteredge about the effect 
of the fever on his memory, I went on with the 
conversation, in the hope that I might help 
him at starting. 

“It’s a long time since we met,” I said. 
“ We last saw each other, at the last birthday 
dinner my poor aunt was ever to give.” 

*‘That’s it!” cried Mr. Candy. “The birth- 
day dinner!” He started impulsively to his 
feet, and looked at me. A deep flush suddenly 
overspread his faded face, and he abruptly sat 
down again, as if conscious of having betrayed 
a weakness which he would fain have concealed. 
It was plain, pitiably plain, that he was aware of 
his own defect of memory, and that he was bent 
on hiding it from the observation of his friends. 

Thus far, he had appealed to my compassion 
only. But the words he had just said—few as 
they were—roused my curiosity instantly to the 
highest pitch. The birthday dinner had already 
become the one event in the past at which I 
looked back with strangely mixed feelings of 
hope and distrust. And here was the birthday 
dinner unmistakably proclaiming itself as the 
subject on which Mr. Candy had something 
——— to say to me! 

attempted to help him out once more. 
But, this time, my own interests were at the 
bottom of my compassionate motive, and they 
hurried me on a little too abruptly to the end 
that I had in view. 

“It’s nearly a year now,” I said, “ since we 
sat at that pleasant table. Have you made any 
memorandum—in your diary, or otherwise—of 
what you wanted to say to me ?” 

Mr. Candy understood the suggestion, and 
showed me that he understood it, as an insult. 

“‘T require no memorandums, Mr. Blake,” he 
said, stiffly enough. ‘Iam not such avery old 
man, yet—and my memory (thank God) is to 
be thoroughly depended on !” 

It is needless to say that I declined to under- 
stand that he was offended with me. 

‘**T wish I could say the same of my memory,” 
I answered. “ When J try to think of matters 
that are a year old, I seldom find my remem- 
brance as vivid as I could wish it to be. Take 
the dinner at Lady Verinder’s, for instancee——” 

Mr. Candy brightened up again, the moment 
the allusion passed my lips. 

“Ah! the dinner, the dinner at Lady Ve- 
rinder’s!” he exclaimed more eagerly than 
ever. “I have got something to say to you 
about that.” 

His eyes looked at me again with the painful 
expression of inquiry, so wistful, so vacant, so 
miserably helpless to see. He was evidently 
trying hard, and trying in vain, to recover the 
lost recollection. “ lt was a very pleasant 
dinner,” he burst out suddenly, with an air of 
saying exactly what he had wanted to say. “A 
very pleasant dinner, Mr. Blake, wasn’t it?” 
He nodded and smiled, and appeared to think, 
poor fellow, that he had succeeded in conceal- 
ing the total failure of his memory, by a well- 
timed exertion of his own presence of mind, 

It was so distressing that I at once shifted 
the talk—deeply as I was interested in his re- 
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covering the lost remembrance—to topics of 
local interest. 

Here, he got on glibly enough. Trumpery 
little scandals and quarrels in the town, some 
of them as much as a month old, appeared 
to recur to his memory readily. He chattered 
on, with something of the smooth gossiping 
fluency of former times. But there were mo- 
ments, even in the full flow of his talkative- 
ness, when he suddeuly hesitated—looked at 
me for a moment with the vacant inquiry once 
more in his eyes—controlled himself—and went 
on again. I submitted patiently to my mar- 
tyrdom (it is surely nothing less than martyr- 
dom, to a man of cosmopolitan sympathies, to 
absorb in silent resignation the news of a 
country town?) until the clock on the chimney- 
piece told me that my visit had been prolonged 
beyond halfan hour. Having now some right to 
consider the sacrifice as complete, I rose to take 
leave. As we shook hands, Mr. Candy reverted 
to the birthday festival of his own accord. 

* Tam so glad we have met again,” he said. “I 
had it on my mind—I really had it on my mind, 
Mr. Blake, to speak to you. About the dinner at 
Lady Verinder’s, you know? A pleasant dinner 
—really a pleasant dinner now, wasn’t it ?” 

On repeating the phrase, he seemed to feel 
hardly as certain of having prevented me from 
suspecting his lapse of memory, as he had felt 
on the first occasion. The wistful look clouded 
his face again; and, after apparently designing 
to accompany me to the street door, he suddenly 
changed his mind, rang the bell for the servant, 
and remained in the drawing-room. 

I went slowly down the doctor’s stairs, 
feeling the disheartening conviction that he 
really had something to say which it was vitally 
important to me to hear, and that he was morally 
incapable of saying it. The effort of remembering 
that he wanted to speak to me was, but too 
evidently, the only effort that his enfeebled 
memory was now able to achieve. 

Just as I had reached the bottom of the 
stairs, and had turned a corner on my way to 
the outer hall, a door opened softly somewhere 
on the ground floor of tle house, and a gentle 
voice said behind me ;— 

“T am afraid, sir, you find Mr. Candy sadly 
changed ?” 

I turned round, and found myself face to 
face with Ezra Jennings. 





LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. 

Horace in one of his noblest odes speaks 
finely of the triple brass that must have wrapped 
the heart of that venturous man who first 
launched forth in hollow palm tree, or on 
rude cedar raft, to explore the great howling 
wilderness of blue ocean, never before ploughed 
by keel or fanned by sail. Great, indeed, was 
that primeval voyager, but he needs no eulogy 
from us. No one will question his greatness. 
But we have in view astill greater, more daring, 
and heroic man—the man who ate the first fish. 


A great experimenter, a Titan of the first water, 
a Napoleon of enterprise, an Alexander, a Leo- 
nidas, a Julius Cesar, rolled into one. He had 
with his rude cookery, probably, exhausted the 
other elements of earth and air, and there was 
nothing worth eating in the fire but salamanders. 
His flint-headed knife and fork had been thrust 
into the ox and the camel, the horse and the ass ; 
perhaps he was weary of these creatures, and 
craved a new and more savoury dish; perhaps 
deserted by his subjects, and beleagured by 
enemies on some scorched, sea-girt Syrian rock, 
he had nothing left to eat, and was driven by 
Invention’s mother to search a new place for 
new food. 

The sea alone now remained to explore. It 
was a great lottery, perhaps without prizes. Its 
inmates might refuse his bait, or, when they 
took it, might prove poisonous and forbidden 
toman. He had seen the porpoises roll by, like 
spokes of some half-hidden machinery ; he had 
seen the sharks’ fins gleam white through the 
surf; no, he resolves to starve; but another 
day arises hot and lurid, keener pangs of 
hunger seize him, he must eat or die. He has 
only had half a scorpion since Monday week ; 
he is faint, and has scarccly strength to hurl 
down blocks of rock on the more daring of 
the enemy who try to climb to where he is 
citadelled. He hastily unravels one of his 
knitted stockings and forms a fishing line; he 
baits it with a dragon-fly that has just settled 
near him on an aloe flower. He drops the line 
into the blue glittering sea. He lies on his 
stomach on a cliff five hundred feet above and 
watches. For ten minutes there is no bite. All 
at once he sees a monster rise near his float. 
There spreads a surging whirlpool; then a dead 
weight almost drags him in over the precipice. 

Slowly (for he is weak now—he who could 
once brain a bull at a stroke, and overtake the 
antelope) he drags up the monster, hand over 
hand. It is a fish in a huge dappled shell that 
is divided into square bosses. It is a strange 
creature, with a head like a tortoise and meek 
little helpless eyes. In a moment the man beats 
the shell in two with his flint mallet, and scoops 
out the flesh. Instinct teaches him to light a 
fire and prepare water. He makes of the sea- 
tortoise, a luscious soup that gives him new life. 
He falls asleep in the shadow of the crag, care- 
less of friends or foes. A discharge of cannon 
awakes him. His subjects have rallied, driven 
away the enemy, and now they crown him king 
of the whole desert and lead him to his palace. 
That king’s name was Nimrod, and the soup he 
invented was afterwards known as TurTLE. This 
man was perhaps a tyrant, but he was a bene- 
factor of his species; therefore we would have 
his statue in a conspicuous place in the Crystal 
Palace and at Madame Tussaud’s, and near him 
should rise the efligy of another immortal man, 
second to him only iu fame—‘the man who first ate 
an oyster. 

Seriously (for turtle soup is too sublime 
a thing to treat with levity) fishes, in the 
abstract, are rather “ gruesome ” and “ oggle- 
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tude of a high order to have been the first to | Archestratus, “for they spoil fish by season- 
eat them. We do not know what Mr. Darwin| ing them with cheese too much vinegar and 
supposes they develope into. Is it possible that | odious asafcetida.” ‘‘ Many seasoned dishes,” 
a turtle ever becomes an alderman, or that|says the practical poet, “they dress well 
cold-blooded friend of ours, the oyster, a Poor- | enough, but they have no idea of cooking good 
law guardian? In a gazelle, a horse, a dog, | fish in a plain honest way.” Menander (in a 
there are lines of exquisite grace and symmetry ; | passage quoted by Athenzus) talks of a tench 
but a turbot is a most unclassical wretch, and | that sold for nearly four drachmas (about three 
a whale is swollen out of all drawing. There is no | shillings of our money); now, the tench is a poor 
beauty in a jelly-fish, no contour in a haddock. | flabby mud fish, beautiful to look at in his olive- 
The richest dyes and stains are lavished on| brown scales, but hardly worth the cooking. 
millions of fish that never see man and never | It appears that the tail of the sword-fish was 
want to see him; but truly the beauty of form | good eating, and they ate also polypi, several sorts 
is for the most part denied those creatures. | of sharks, and the inky cuttle-fsh: supposed to 
They seem like mere hints and sketches of future | be the chief ingredient in the black broth of 
animals. As there is sometiing of the goose in| the Spartans. Is it possible that the Greeks, 
one of the antediluvian animals (near the Syden- | the men who wrote the great plays and carved 
ham railway station), and something of the cro-| the unapproachable statues, were coarse feeders 
codile in the plesiosaurus, so there may be, in} and ignorant of the laws of dining? 

fish, the primary ideas of animals perfected in| There are some good stories told of Greek 
the sun or the moon, flourishing there even |and Roman epicures, proving them to have 
now, for all we know; and who is there to con- | been true gourmets and epicures of fancy. Two 
tradict us? It is probable enough that, pro-|epicures, Cindon and Demylus (says Aristo- 
tected from man and safe out of his way, | demus, a Greek ancestor of Joe Miller), were 
primeval forms of life still exist among fish, while | one day seated at table when a fine grayling was 
among animals they have passed away. The| brought in and placed before them. Ciudon, 
elk, the sabre-toothed tiger, the mammoth, | overcome by greediness, snatched at the eye 
have passed away; but there is no record of any | of the fish ; on seeing Cindon thus rudely steal- 
fish ever mentioned in old times that is not still | ing a march upon him, Demylus seized Cindon 
existing, except the kraken and the sea serpent ; | by the hair, and threatening fiercely to pluck out 
and we would not believe in them, even if we | his eye, shouted : 

saw them. They have been seen, it istrue; but| “Let go that fish’s eye, and [’ll let go 
only by captains of whalers after the fourth glass | yours !” 

of rum-and-water. We donot know what Pro-| And it is told of Zeno, the Stoic, that dining 
fessor Owen wil] say to us, but we cannot help ‘one day with a glutton, he snatched a huge 





here remarking that even the skeleton of a| fish off a dish as it entered the room, crying to 
fish seems rudimentary. Look at the turbot’s | the man: ‘ Now you shall feel what those suffer 
bones ; they merely form a sort of rough ladder. | daily who live with you.” 
The gurnet is all head, the alligator all mouth,| It is not a bad thing (for a classic joke) 
the whale all fat. Fish do not obey our laws | which is told of Antagoras, the poet, and which 
of form; their beauty is a beauty allied to use, | bespeaks a fine instinct for cooking. Anta- 
and has no affinity with human beauty. goras, having a bird to cook, refused to go to 
But enough of the zsthetics of fish and their | the bath, as usual, for fear, in his absence, the 
ignorance of the sublime and beautiful. The | slaves should come and sop up the gravy. “ Let 
Greeks and Romans—epicures if there ever were | your mother watch it,” said his friend Philo- 
epicures—held fish in great esteem; the worst of | cydes, very naturally. “ What?” replied this 
it is, that their fishes’ names are so hopelessly | great creature—“ what? Entrust the gravy of 
untranslatable that the learning of those great | game to one’s mother! The gods forbid !” 
compilers, Pliny and Athenus, is from this| There is a pleasant tale told of a voracious 
cause all but useless to us. Out of some hun-| Greek, who, seeing a fine fish set on table, tore 
dred species mentioned by Athenzus (in the | off the top half, from head to tail, and devoured 
reign of Diocletian, a.p. 288) our friend the | it before any one could be helped, exclaiming: 
learned Dreikopf of Jena could identifyonly some} “This is the Helen of the feast, let me be 
half dozen, and as for river and sea fish, they | the Paris!” 
are mixed together by these omnivorous writers| But enough of the Greeks; let us turn 
in the most hopeless way. The same confusion, | to the more expensive and equally vicious Ro- 
however, Steinkopf of Leyden informs us, has| mans. There is a Billingsgate tradition that a 
befallen the Hebrew names of birds, beasts, | lobster was once sold for four guineas, and 
fish and plants mentioned in the Bible, very few | divided between two competing gourmets from 
indeed of which are correctly rendered in the | the West-end; but Juvenal talks bitterly (in 
English. Archestratus praises the dog-fish | the satire that sent him to Upper Egypt) of a 
boiled with cummin, and the same writer advises | six-pound mullet fetching six thousand sesterces 
us to roast the pike, “the wisest of fish” as | (about fifty pounds). That was in the reign of 
Aristophanes calls him, without scaling, but | Domitian. And then comes the satirist’s me- 
softened with salt and served up with brine. | morable scene about Domitian calling together 
The great idea of putting a pudding in the river | the senate to discuss how an enormous turbot, 
wolf’s stomach had not yet been matured. “ Let | just arrived from Ancona, was to be boiled: 
no Italians or Sicilians approach the pot,” says|a story not dissimilar to one told of that 
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singularly detestable wretch Nero, who, in the 
very height of his last dangers, sent Libur- 
nian heralds all through the city to summon 
the senate in order that he might inform them 
that he had made some improvements in the 
construction of organs. It was such monsters as 
these that used to throw their refractory slaves 
into the tanks in which they kept their lampreys. 

Of fish in the middle ages we will not say 
much—partly from not knowing much about the 
subject. Those stalwart Norman kings were 
many of them gluttons. One of the Henrys died 
of a surfeit of lampreys (a favourite dish in 
Gloucestershire), and King John died of peaches 
and cyder. Queen Elizabeth ate porpoise and 
sturgeon (the last a yellow, meaty, cartilaginous 
fish of no great merit) ; but what could we expect 
of an old maid who drank ale for breakfast ? 
William of Orange preserved our Protestantism 
from the Scarlet Lady; but he did more than 
that—he introduced Water Zoutchet, a most 
delicate Dutch way of serving boiled perch be- 
tween bread and butter. 

It is difficult to say what great mind in- 
vented whitebait, but it is not improbable that 
Shakespeare ate them, and that is a gratifying 
thing to reflect upon. Towards Blackwall, just 
where the river gets sufficiently impure to feed 
them, these delicious miniature fish move from 
April to August. They are mentioned, as 
early as 1612, as figuring honourably at the 
funeral feast of that wise and benevolent Lon- 
don merchant, Thomas Sutton, the founder 
of Charter House. This was in the reign of 
James the First, four years before the death 
of Shakespeare, and the year before the Globe 
Theatre was burnt down, the year that Henry 
the Eighth was acting, and the year before the 
New River was completed. 

Every year these marvellous fish (an unclas- 
sified species) assemble under the very windows 
of the Trafalgar, waiting to be caught, as it 
were, and eager to be cooked. ‘There is 
a rumour among icthyophagists that these 
little bits of silver, disgusted (like some of the 
corporation of London) at the great London 
drainage and modern improvement, talk of not 
coming up as far as Greenwich much longer. 

Among tle very few things we still covet in 
this mutable world there is one thing. We want 
to be a Cabinet Minister. The reader may na- 
turally ask why. Is it in order to be badgered in 
the House by stultifying and criminating quota- 
tions from one’s own bitter speeches? Is it in 
order to wear the ludicrous and uncomfortable 
Windsor uniform, so like the dress of a stage 
general oracourtfootman? Isitin order to be 
talked at, frowned at, snapped at, barked at, 
crowed at, brayed at? Is it in order to be held 
up to ridicule in ceaseless caricatures? Is it in 
order to double one’s enemies and lose half one’s 
friends? No, it is in order to enjoy the annual 
ministerial fish dinner, and to get whitebait 
served in the best style. 

This historical dinner originated with a 
Scotch merchant, named Preston, who lived at 
Dagenham Reach, in Essex. He used to ask 
William Pitt down there, to rusticate and drink 





port wine with his favourite, George Rose, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Pitt finding Essex 
inconvenient, the friends then took to meeting 
at Greenwich, and in course of time most of 
the other Tory ministers were invited, each 
paying for himself, but Sir Robert Preston con- 
tributing a buck and the champagne. On Sir 
Robert’s death Mr. Long (afterwards Lord 
Farnborough) officially summoned the guests. 
The thirty-five or forty guests used originally to 
drop down the river in a gilt Ordnance barge. 

Whitebait is now sent to London daily by 
railway ; you see them in glittering silver heaps, 
like masses of card-table pearl fish, on the marble 
slabs of Bond-street and elsewhere. The fish is 
a coy fish and must be cooked on the spot, 
half an hour after coming from the net: other- 
wise they mat together like overdone sprats. 
Lifted out of the water on a skimmer, Dr. 
Pereira says they should be thrown upon a 
napkin covered with flour, and shaken. They 
are then put in a colander and the superfluous 
flour is sifted off. The fish are then dropped 
into a stew-pan of hot lard that is fizzling 
over a charcoal fire. They bathe there for 
two minutes, are then lifted out with a tin 
skimmer, thrown gently into a colander to 
drain, and served up crisp and perfect; at 
table you squeeze lemon-juice over them, and 
season them with cayenne pepper, and eat with 
slices of thin brown bread and butter, helping 
their descent with iced champagne. 

That tasteful epicure, Mr. Walker (the 
Original), a worthy London police magistrate, 
who, believing that his skin had the peculiar 
power of resisting dirt, on principle never con- 
descended to wash his face, allowed no meat 
but grouse to follow whitebait; but with the 
grouse he tolerated claret. He then permitted 
apple fritters and jelly, but no pastry ; and ended 
with ices, a good dessert, coffee, and one glass 
of green chartreuse to each guest. 

In one season, we are told, there have been 
sometimes sold in Billingsgate, in one day, one 
thousand tons of salmon. In one year there 
have been sold at the gate of King Belin, one 
million nine hundred and four thousand lob- 
sters, and eiglty-seven thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-six turbots. When we think of this, 
does not London appear like some huge Indian 
monster with millions of mouths perpetually de- 
vouring heaps of turbots, cart-loads of salmon, 
and tons of oysters ? 

Pic-nies are the most delightful of all out- 
door entertainments, f the weather be fine; a 
pic-nic under umbrellas not being agreeable. 
But of all pic-nics, commend us to a fishing 
pic-nic, with a drive.to the river in the sun, 
and a drive back in the moonlight. A pretty 
girl never (in our eyes) looks so pretty 
as when fishing. The sport admits of a 
thousand exquisite little coquetries. There 
is the terror at the bait; the uneasy meal 
worms, and the odious gentles. Then of course 
you have to help to put on the bait. You have 
to cheer, and to advise. There is a bite; 
then you have to assist to get into the boat a 
frightful and threatening perch with the trans- 
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parent orange back fin up; then get the hook 
out of the red leaves of his gills; then to put 
on more bait, and to pull on to another osier 
bed. Of all things in the world at a fishing 
pic-nic there is no enjoyment so great as cook- 
ing the fish on the river bank. 

Get a kettle provided, put in it two parts cold 
water and one of white wine, a piece of butter, 
some stewed onions and carrots, two cloves, and 
a good bunch of sweet herbs; simmer a quarter 
ofan hour; let it become cold; then prepare 
the fish (apart by the river side), and slip them 
into the water. When they boil, skim with 
the greatest care; when the water boils too 
hard, pour in a cup of cold water to check the 
extreme ebullition, and let the fish only sim- 
mer, lest the skin break before the flesh 
is done to the bone. If your trouts run large 
(so wise cooks say), they’ll take ten minutes. 
If you want to know whether they are done, try 
with a knife; if the flesh divide easily from the 
bone, ready. The best cookery books advise us 
not to let the fish, when done, sodden in the 
water, but to lay them on the fish-plate 
across the kettle, covered with a thick doth, 
Serve with anchovy sauce and a squeeze of 
lemon. By this dish the caterer will earn a 
reputation which he would never have ap- 
proached by merely boiling his trout, and he 
will find that in after-times his pic-nic and his 
cooking will be ever “freshly remembered.” 

As many fish as St. Anthony preached his 
sermon to, crowd round us eager for notice, 
There is that ugly but delicious morsel, the 
John Dory (Jean Doré). Then, what surpasses 
a rosy, flaked, creamy slice out of a thick 0m ? 
What a consistent fish a turbot is! In what 
snowy curls a whiting’s flesh comes off the fried 
garland in which a good club cook so grace- 
fully entwines him! If our reader has any 
wish to die a royal death, let him go to Wor- 
cester and eat lampreys as they stew them 
there in madeira, and served with sippets of 
bread and horse-radish. Any reader who 
wants to combine a country tour with real 
pleasure should go to Gloucestershire, and 
spend a day in the Golden valley in the 
neighbourhood of Stroud. There in the pebbly 
brooks that “make sweet music o’er th’ ena- 
melled stones,” under the light green boughs 
of beech and ash, he will find a nimble and 
artful race of delicious crawfish that in thun- 
derstorms have a habit of dying and turning 
suddenly scarlet as if boiled by the fever of a 
sudden fright. Chase the little artful scoundrels 
from stone to stone and fill your creel with their 
scratching, wriggling, indigo carcasses. Then 
tire yourself with a long hearty walk, and return 
to boil your prey for supper. Those crawfish 
will endear Gloucestershire to you for ever. 

Wordsworth obtained his noblest ideas (as 
is well known to psychologists), entirely from 
his refined diet. He wrote his Ode to Immor- 
tality after a dinner of char from Windermere. 
Potted char is one of the most sumptuous of 
all potted things. Even the shallow white pot 
with the painted char on its sides is appetising. 

We must be pardoned after discussing this 











royal dish, not to be fully enjoyed away from the 
lake scenery, for referring to that savoury but 
humble fish, the sprat. How different from 
his noble cousin the whitebait, yet how friendly 
to man, when served hot and smoking from an 
adjacent gridiron! How pretty the little mar- 
tyrs look, their silver-foil skins scorched brown 
in parts, and branded with ruled lines where 
the gridiron has impinged upon them! If it 
were not for the extreme pleasure of eating 
them, bones and all, we could look at them a 
whole day. 

Stewing, in our opinion, is the worst way 
of cooking fish. Stewing is like potting; it re- 
duces everything to one dead monotony of taste. 
A stew is what its gravy chooses to make it, 
and potted fish is whatever its spice is. The 
poorer the fish, the richer the sauce. That is 
why people take that muddy mass, the Prussian 
carp, and soak him in port wine and beef gravy. 
He is not worth the trouble or the cost. He 
is ungrateful, and will not repay the cook. 





CREDIT MOBILIER IN DISCREDIT. 

**Qur vivra verra.” You have only to con- 
tinue in life to see strange things. More than 
ten years ago, in Household Words, January 3, 
1857, we gave a few utterances respecting that 
mysterious monster the Crédit Mobilier, then 
juvenile and strong asa giant who needs no 
refreshment. It had been founded little more 
than five years previously, by a Jew, M. Emile 
Pereire, assisted by his brother Isaac. Those 
gentlemen possessed small means, beyond a 
good education and a clever head. Our ut- 
terances were to the effect that, whatever 
confidence other people might have in Crédit 
Mobilier, we had no intention of entrusting our 
own private fortune to its keeeping. Indeed, 
it needed small acumen to perceive that the 
purchasers and holders of shares, which had 
risen from twenty pounds (with only eight 
pounds paid down on them at first) to sixty, 
seventy, and eighty pounds per share, were very 
like acrobats balancing obelisks of Luxor and 
Cleopatra’s needles on the tips of their chins. 
It was pretty to behold, but much too fine 
a sight to last, 

Since then, changes have come to pass, some 
of which, though episodic, belong to the action 
of the tale. We say nothing of the shares 
going down to twelve pounds and less, because 
that was in the natural course of things. 

Most people have heard of M. Mirés, the 
great financier, in his splendour when he got a 
high-born prince for his son-in-law, and who 
afterwards — what a fail was there! —learnt 
the effect of four walls on personal liberty. 
Unlike the Pereires, Mirés had, probably, no 
more education than he cou'd pick up while 
selling sealing-wax sticks in French provincial 
towns. Per contra, he had a head and a will, 
of which he is still making efficient use. 

Three antagonistic Israelite houses have 
sufficed, by their perturbing forces, to cause 
cataclysms in the financial world. The mone- 
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tary tide rises and falls. Spring and neap, in 
the oscillations of the ocean, are mere ripples 
beside the earthquake waves by which the 
Bourse has alternately been flooded and left 
dry. If the mutual attractions of the sun, 
moon, and earth, be the main cause of distur- 
bance in our seas, the repulsions of Rothschild, 
Pereire, and Mirés, shake the domains of 
Plutus to their centre. 

The Rothschilds may be admitted to have 
their dwelling in a safe and solid banking house. 
It is sound and massive, of the Tuscan order of 
architecture. The Rothschilds are too un- 
shakeable in their position to trouble them- 
selves about quarrelling with their neighbours. 
Mirés, shall we say, has inhabited an establish- 
ment in the clouds, a castle in the air, a chateau 
in Spain, an exchange built on the top of a 
beanstalk ? The Pereires are middlemen, or a 
mean by no means happy, between the two, 
with a preference for the composite order (richly 
furnished and well stocked with wines), putting 
their trust in a foundation, partly aérial partly 
terrestrial, with one foot on the sea and one on 
shore. Surely, Blondin is safe on his rope, so long 
as he neither trip nor lose his balance. Surely 
Leotard is as secure as a bird in the air, ¢f the 
trapeze he wants to grasp, be within his reach. 
The Pereires have had a pretty quarrel with 
Mirés, in which the latter received not a few 
hard hits. But he has more lives than a cat, 
and will neither hang, nor drown, nor make 
away with himself, to suit their convenience. 
Mirés, in fact, is just now swimming on the 
surface, in spite of the stones that have been 
tied round his neck. He may even one day 
make his landing good, to illustrate the wisdom 
of never saying die. 

During the palmy days of Crédit Mobilier, 
also while Mirés was blazing in his zenith, there 
flourished an individual who called himself 
Eugéne de Mirecourt—a nom de plume. He 
really had no “de” belonging to him, but was 
plain Eugéne Jacquot, born in 1812 at Mire- 
court. This person, once a schoolmaster, ob- 
tained notoriety and a livelihood, by writing 
small biographies, sold for half a frane, with 
portrait, autograph, and anecdotes (whether 
scandalous or not, it little mattered) of no matter 
whom—artistical, political, theatrical, literary, 
male or female, Jew or Gentile—provided their 
lives were likely to interest public curiosity. It 
is obvious that this form of contemporary history 
is of all others open to abuses—that it affords 
opportunities of gratifying envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness—not to mention extor- 
tion of money by threats. But even without 
the guilt of premeditated calumny, it is no 
very delicate task to worm out the details of 
private life, in order to sell them for half-franc 
pieces. Nor are Jacquot’s biographies at all 
forbearing in their tone. It is possible that, had 
they been so, they would not have sold so largely. 

Jacquot, consequently, was often in hot 
water; however, so long as the pot boiled, he 
did not mind a few sealds. Inan evi! hour, some 
demon tempted him to stick Mirés the Jew in 
hiscollection, But Mirés was not a butterfly 





to be pinned down guietly in an entomologist’s 
drawer; he oh a hornet who savagely 
turned tail and stung tle enterprising na- 
turalisi’s fingers. Whether Jacquot undertook 
the capture of the Mirés specimen, through 
the suggestion of his own unassisted folly, 
or whether he was set on to do it by others, 
is best known to Jacquot himself. Certain 
is it that his description and criticism of the 
Mirésian system of finance did not at all please 
the party criticised. Law proceedings were 
initiated; the innocent Jacquot was given to 
understand that he might not slash right and 
left. with his pen; that libel is not yet legalised 
in France, where truth cannot even be pleaded 
in its justification. Mirés was triumphant. He 
not only closed Jacquot’s mouth, but shut up 
his body in prison, and, what was more, put a 
stop to his career as contemporary biographer. 

On leaving prison, Eugéne Jacquot, alias De 
Mirecourt, dived, as Carlyle says, beyond 
soundings. When he did at length turn up, 
it was somewhere in Russia; but Mirés had 
extinguished him for ever. When we last 
heard of him, it was as humble assistant in 
some extra-pious publication. 

Still, if revenge be sweet, Jacquot’s mouth 
has since been filled with sugar-candy. Mirés 
put Jacquot in prison; Mirés has been put in 
prison. ‘The offended Jew persecuted the 
offending Christian; the offending Jew has 
been persecuted and ruined—not by a Christian, 
but i men of his own faith, the Brothers 
Pereire. Ii Jacquot ever regarded Mirés with 
bitter feelings, Jacquot may rest satisfied that 
his deadly enemy had also had to pass through 
his retributive ordeal. 

And now the parts are reversed again. Iz is 
the turn of Mirés to scourge his scourgers ; 
and scourge them he does with hearty good will. 
The case, simply stated, is this. Some two 
years ago, the Crédit Mobilier doubied its capital 
by the emission of shares, which shares have 
received no dividend. The new shareholders 
consequently brought an action against the ad- 
ministrators who issued the newshares, the result 
of which is, that they (the issuers) have been 
sentenced to pay back the money received. The 
special instance tried and decided, settles the 
validity of other claims. On the 4th of May 
last, the Tribunal of Commerce of the Seine (that 
is, of Paris), for reasons then given, but too 
lengthy to reproduce here, “ Declared null and 
void the extraordinary general meetings of the 
12th of February and the Ist of March, 1866 ; 
consequently declared of no effect the resolu- 
tions voted by those two meetings; conse- 
quently pronounced the defendants to be re- 
sponsible for the emission of the hundred and 
twenty thousand new shares ; consequently con- 
demns E. Pereire, I. Pereire, Michel Chevalier, 
Salvador, Renouard de Bussiére, Galliera, Biesta, 
Greininger, and Selliére, to pay to the plaintiff 
five thousand one hundred and sixty-six franes 
fifty centimes, with interest according to law, on 
presentation of the ten shares in question; ¢>2- 
demns, moreover, the defendants to all the law 
expenses.” 
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This judgment of the Tribunal of Commerce 
will be appealed against, and the appeal is 
likely to come off towards the close of June.” 
Supposing it to be rejected, as justice and com- 
mon sense would indicate, every other holder 
of the last issued shares will make the same 
claims on the administrators. It was expected 
that the administrators wou/d appeal; and yet 
one asks on what grounds the Ps meal which 
has reached them, can possibly be reversed. 
They have only one hope left to cling to. 

They maintained before the Tribunal of 
Commerce, that the Council of State, by ap- 
proving their deliberations, sanctioned their 
meetings, and that the Emperor’s decree covers 
all. This pretension will doubtless be repro- 
duced before the court—with small chance of 
success, because the tribunal has already replied 
to it in the following terms: 

“There is no ground for inquiring whether 
the attention of the Council of State was directed 
to the veritable situation of the society and 
the regularity of its deliberations, since any 
examination it might make could not prejudice 
the rights of third parties. Consequently, it 
remains not the less certain that the appre- 
ciation of the said deliberations, whether con- 
cerning their form or their principle, continues 
completely within tlie domain of the Tribunal 
of Commerce.” 

Independent of this “ considerant,” we may 
recal to mind under the influence of what pressure 
the Council of State granted its authorisation. 

The acting directors of the Crédit Mobilier, 
after obtaining from the Crédit Foncier an 
assistance of thirty millions and the support of 
the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations, declared 
that, by doubling the capital of the Crédit 
Mobilier, all embarrassment would be removed, 
and the societies definitely saved from ruin. IH, 
in order to protect the interests mixed up with 
the Crédit Mobilier, the authorisation to double 
its capital were necessary, state reasons justified 
the concession. But if, on the contrary, the 
support solicited was only a lure—if the end in 
view was a compromising of the state, with the 
intention of converting it into a weapon—the 
success of such a step, far from being an ex- 
cuse, deserves the severest censure. Such an 
intention would be not merely ingratitude, but 
a flagrant blunder; because it would place the 
government in the necessity of making known 
the declarations under the influence of which 
the doubling of the capital was accorded. 

It is evident that the judgment pronounced 
by the Tribunal of Commerce, in the matter of 
the Crédit Mobilier, is of great importance, be- 
cause it establishes the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrators. Directors are taught that they can- 
not do exactly as they please, and cannot then 
defy the shareholders to touch them. It isalsoa 
most praiseworthy instance of a decision arrived 
at without needless delay. The Tribunal con- 
trived to hear the pleadings, and to make up its 
mind, in ¢wo sittings only. Nevertheless, the 
interests involved were enormous ; the principle 
contended for, fuil of weighty consequences. 

It will be believed that not the feeblest hits 
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at the administrators of the Crédit Mobilier, é.c., 
at the Brothers Pereire, are those given by M. 
Mirés. He professes to wish to ease their fall. 
He urges them to avoid further exposure, and 
to compromise the matter; that is, to refund. 
He is astonished that men reputed intelligent 
should do nothing to stop the rising wave which 
threatens soon to overwhelm them. What can 
their further fall signify #o him? What he 
wished for, he has obtained; they have been 
judged, and found wanting. The (im) morality 
of their transactions has been made as evident 
as the loyalty of his own. 

They reckon on the public services they have 
rendered, and thereupon build their hopes of 
immunity. According to their accounts, their 
conduct has always been absolutely disin- 
terested; the public welfare was their only 
thought. With incredible simplicity, they ex- 
claim, ‘After what we have done for the 
national weal, is it possible that we should be 
thrown overboard!” Forgetting their busi- 
ness-monopoly for fifteen years, exercised with 
no merciful hand; forgetting their abuses 
and infractions of the law (in the case of 
numerous “syndicats’—combinations to bring 
about a rise or fall in the price of shares), they 
have the face to say, “It is the affair of the 
ports of Marseilles which has let us down!” 

Nothing of the kind is true. If they hope 
to meet with justice tempered with mercy, let 
them acknowledge their errors or their faults. 
To repair the evils they have caused, let them 
sacrifice their ill-gotten wealth. At that price, 
they may still retain some little remnant of 
respectability. But, if they insist on their 
shareholders’ ruin, if they be determined to 
keep their money at the expense of their 
honesty, they will have to undergo the fate of 
other less culpable financiers, who have had to 
suffer for their doings. 

M. Mires, therefore (in “ La Presse,” which 
is his property) is making charitable and 
persevering efforts to prevent the explosion 
of the innumerable lawsuits which, like the 
showers of shooting stars at their stated epochs, 
threaten to set the financial firmament in a 
blaze. If discontented shareholders cannot be 
persuaded to refrain, the administrators of the 
Crédit Mobilier will be in the position of a 
target for chassepot practice. Not that he feels 
much pity for them individually. But his 
great fear is, that if saucy shareholders be thus 
allowed to get into a habit of persecuting 
directors, there will be an end of all association 
and enterprise for the carrying out of great 
undertakings. He is afraid that the character, 
the notoriety, and the consequences, of these 
lawsuits, will cause respectable, able, and 
wealthy men to keep aloof from grand industrial 
schemes: which schemes must consequently 
languish and fall to the ground. He would 
like “a conclusion,” a shutting up of the 
business, without judicial debates. It would 
be much better, he thinks, for things to be made 
pleasant, than to go on raising more and 
more fuss, more and more scandal. There has 
already been too much of both. 
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Security for the administrators first; then, 
an equitable satisfaction offered to the suffering 
interests. In governmeutal regions there exists 
a strong repugnance to exert heavy pressure on 
the administrators—of which repugnance the 
said administrators are well aware. Perhaps 
even they mistake it for friendly patronage. 
But, to forestall the issue of the threatened 
lawsuits and the influence of public opinion, M. 
Mirés strongly advises them—and notably the 
MM. Periere, Galliera, and Sellitre—to accept 
the proposition of a Tribunal of Arbitration 
composed of “sommités sociales,” people high 
in society, as the surest way of saving their 
honour, instead of risking continued judicial 
proceedings, in which their reputations may re- 
ceive unseemly gashes. “At any price, avoid 
future lawsuits,” is the serious advice of M. 
Mirés. If they refuse it the public will believe, 
not that their hands are perfectly clean, but 
that, in risking such a stake, the administrators 
are influenced by some secret assurance of 
gaining their suit. 

But those gentlemen must have forgotten that 
the day is past when judges delivered their sen- 
tences “‘according to the facts of the case” 
without further explanation. At that time, the 
motives of judgments remained unknown. At 
present, the magistrates, being obliged to give 
reasons for their decisions, are under the 
control of public opinion. Managers, pos- 
sessed of royal fortunes, can hardly expect a 
favourable decision when sued by their ruined 
constituents ; especially as those fortunes were 
acquired during the period in which the ruin of 
the shareholders was accomplished. ‘This idea 
is strongly supported by the adverse judgment 
against the administrators already delivered by 
their peers—the judges of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce. 

M. Mirés boldly shows up the fortune accu- 
mulated by the Brothers Pereire, Emile and 
Isaac, during their management of the Crédit 
Mobilier. In 1848, they were in very embar- 
rassed circumstances, which continued with 
such intensity that, in 1852, for want of five 
hundred thousand franes (twenty thousand 
pounds), the amount of caution money required, 
they could not be comprised on the list of con- 
cessionaires of the railway from Paris to Lyons. 
In 1854, they were still what is called poor. 
They inhabited apartments in the Rue d’Am- 
sterdam, the property of the Sainte-Germain 
railway ; their whole fortune then consisting of 
the founders’ shares in the said railway. 

At present they possess, lands stretching 
from the Pare de Monceaux and the Boulevard 
Malesherbes up to Batignolles, worth thirty- 
five millions; buildings erected on the same for 
the private account of the Messieurs Pereire, ten 
millions; the forest of Armauvillers and the 
chateau they have built there, ten millions; 
their hétel in the Rue du Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré, six millions ; their other hétel in the Rue 
de Valois, one million; the chateau de Palmer 
(famous claret vineyard), in the Gironde, two 
millions ; Arcachon (fashionable and much fre- 
quented watering-place near Bordeaux), six mil- 


lions ; estates along the railway from Bordeaux 
to Bayonne, reached by agricultural roads made 
at the expense of the State, ten millions. Total 
of “ propriétés immobiliéres” property in land 
and houses, eighty millions of francs, or three 
millions two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

Moreover, numerous commercial companies 
are cited as having been established with their 
capital, such as the “ Magasins du Louvre,” the 
“Grande Maison de Blanc,” the manufactory 
of “Conserves Alimentaires,” &c. All those 
are what are called “ Valeurs mobiliéres,” pro- 
perty belonging to the cash-box. To give an 
idea of the immense amount of this “ mobilier” 
wealth, some years ago, M. Emile Pereire, at a 
meeting of the shareholders of “I’Immobiliére,”’ 
said that he and his brother held between them 
more shares than all the other shareholders 
put together. Consequently, it is a very mo- 
derate estimate to put down their mobilier 
property at the modest sum of thirty millions, 
making a grand total of one hundred and ten 
millions of francs, or four million four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

This wealth (in no way patrimonial) has not 
come to them either by inheritance or through 
their wives. When the Messieurs Pereire came 
to Paris, they were not a bit better off than 
M. Mirés was. In short, they sprang from 
nothing. All they possess must have been 
acquired during their direction of the Crédit 
Mobilier. When a man produces nothing, but 
merely buys and sells, it is clear that, to fill Azo 
pockets, other people’s must be emptied. 

The disasters caused by the collapse of the 
Crédit Mobilier are said to have been nearly as 
terrible as the ruin brought about by the Assig- 
nats of °93. Innumerable are the individuals 
who have had to learn the difference between 
affluence and indigence. Behind these trials, 
pending or expected, more than thirty thousand 
families are anxiously awaiting the issue. Small 
to them is the consolation that, if the Crédit 
Mobilier (although professedly establisked for 
the development of national industry) have done 
no good to itself, it has at least done good — as 
far as filling their pockets is concerned—to the 
Brothers Pereire, Emile and Isaac. 








VIGILANCE IN THE FAR WEST. 


Far West in the United States, among the 
cafions and gulches of the Rocky Mountains, 
and in that part of their line which supplies the 
headwaters of the Missouri, the gold-diggers 
have formed a community too young for recog- 
nition upon any map published in England. 
Notwithstanding the neglect of our geographers, 
a book printed in one of their own towns 
describes this region as “ the world-renowned 
country, now the territory of Montana.” It 
has a city of Bannack—named from the Bannack 
Indians—and a city of Virginia, which was to 
have been called Varina, after Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis; but the first judge who was asked to 
head a document with that address said he 
would see them all Well, never mind—and 
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wrote Virginia. The manner of the occupation 
of this region—which lies rather more than 
three hundred miles to the north of the Great 
Salt Lake, in Utah—is as follows: Six years 
ago there was a stampede from the surrounding 
territories towards Salmon River. That river 
rises near to the main source of the Missouri, 
but runs down the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains into Snake River, and so to the 
Columbia, so to the Pacific. Many came down 
from Utah by the upper course of Snake River, 
and, when they learnt that the diggings upon 
Salmon River were too crowded, turned aside 
in search of any other diggings whereof pros- 
pecters gave good account. Some, looking for 
the old trail from Salt Lake, settled in Grass- 
hopper Creek, and formed what were called, from 
the shape of a rock in the river there, the Beaver 
Head diggings. Explorers from this settlement 
first worked the gulches east of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the territory now known as Mon- 
tana. These were joined by others from Min- 
nesota and Salt Lake, who arrived during the 
winter—an unusually open one—of the year 
*sixty-two. Even from Utah few came who 
were saints, and the temptation of rich gold- 
fields in the wild mountain land, beyond reach 
of the law, attracted many a desperate ruffian 
who had played out his game of robbery and 
murder in the mines on the (not very) Pacific 
side of the mountains. 

Montana has now a newspaper and “the 
latest improved power-presses.” Affidavits are 
made, and “ ladies’, misses’, boys’, and children’s 
shoes, balmorals, and gaiters” are retailed where, 
a few years ago, the desert cliffs and mountain 
gorges tried the pluck of aFremont. As before 
said, one book at least has been printed and 
published in Virginia City, “forming,” as its 
green cover tells, “the only reliable work ever 
offered to the public by Professor Thomas J. 
Dimsdale.” No, that assertion is too limited ; 
we have omitted a full stop. It is “the only 
reliable work ever offered to the public.” We 
may call it a History of the Middle Ages in 
Montana. Affairs of six years ago are Ancient 
History in the Far West. This is a record of 
medigeval lawlessness and rapine, to which the 
author looks back from comparatively tranquil 
times, telling us how some wild incident in the 
history of Montana happened on the spot where 
such a street or Who and Which’s store stands, 
recording, with a due reverence for old memo- 
rials, that in such a ravine may yet be seen the 
tree upon which some robber chief was hanged. 
He notes even that a sign-post, marked with 
bullet-holes made in it by formidable thieves and 
murderers, who used to shoot at it with their 
revolvers, is actually standing at the present 
time. This clear and broad line of division 
between past and present is a very noticeable 
feature of the book. It is a true line of division. 
It is true that the work of many generations has 
been done in a few months, and how? Not by 
applying forms of law in a community for which 
written law is a dead letter, but by maintaining 
right with the strong hands of honest men 
against the brute force of rascality, 





Mr. Dimsdale undertook to furnish readers in 
the new settlement with an exact account of 
this struggle between the friends of order, repre- 
sented by “the Vigilantes of Montana,” and the 
criminal disorder, which had its chief support in 
“the Road Agent band.” Road Agent is the 
polite name in the Rocky Mountains for a high- 
wayman. The narrative deals with the most vital 
of all earthly questions to the men for whom it 
was compiled, and a matter also of no little in- 
terest to us of the old communities. We get 
from it a clear sense of the meaning of those 
Western Vigilance Committees who make right 
respected where law goes for nothing. Much 
steadiness is not to be looked for in the more 
settled part of a community established by the 
rush of rough adventurers into a desert said to 
contain gold. ‘Traders and plunderers attend 
upon the shifting camp. The traders who sup- 
ply the diggers’ wants would make sure profit 
if the roads were safe. They may be credited, 
therefore, with a keen sense of the worth of 
order. But, on their part, the plunderers know 
the worth of a safe well-stocked hunting-ground. 
Before the Vigilantes took Montana in hand, 
“shooting scrapes” were almost as common as 
disputes. Public opinion contemned mean 
theft, but supported the retort by bullet for a 
very light offence. Thus, a man would object 
to be sworn at, although every sentence of his 
own came up smothered in oaths as a rabbit in 
onions. But it is on record that, with all its 
wildness, those of the few women in the place who 
lived good lives were reverenced and worshipped 
by the whole community. The roughest and 
worst men were as ready as the best to be their 
champions. All women had power over them ; 
a good woman power almost unlimited. She 
was Una in the wood, “‘ whom salvage nation 
does adore.” 

Not long after the establishing of the new 
settlement, its rascality was organised by a man 
of smooth manners and insinuating address. 
“A perfect gentleman,” some sympathisers 
called him, when they could not help admitting 
that he was, at the same time, thief and assassin. 
The name of this gentleman, who, for the safe 
management of his road agency, obtained the 
post of sheriff—was Henry Plummer. Mr. 
Sheriff Plummer had gone to California in ’fifty- 
two, and was Marshal of Nevada when he mur- 
dered a German in cold blood under circum- 
stances adding greatly to the foulness of the 
crime. On the ground that he was consump- 
tive, and that prison air did not agree with his 
constitution, Plummer was pardoned, a few 
months after his sentence. He then went back 
to Nevada; became a partner in the “ Lafayette 
Bakery ;” was defeated in a plot to get the 
post of city marshal; killed another man ; went 
to Washoe; joined a band of highwaymen ; at- 
tacked a bullion express ; was tried for this and 
acquitted ; went back to Nevada; killed another 
man; was again put into gaol; by connivance 
of his gaoler came out in open daylight, with a 
loaded pistol in each hand, and started for 
Oregon with a gentleman who had just put his 
knife into the heart of the Nevada sheriff. 
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Riding a stolen horse, and committing another 
murder in the course of his travels, this perfect 
gentleman found his way to Montana, and 
obtained in the new settlement the office of 
sheriff, charging himself, as a Jonathan Wild of 
the West, with the duties of thief-catcher. 

Plummer found his way to Bannack with 
an old acquaintance, one Jack Cleveland, 
just after the discovery of the gold there. 

ts discoverer, “together with Rodolph Dor- 

sett, was murdered by Charley Kelly.” In the 
winter of eighteen sixty-two, ’three, the fame 
of Bannack was spread widely. It was the 
first mining camp of any importance established 
on the east of the Rocky Mountains, and by 
the spring of eighteen ’sixty-three there were a 
thousand people in it; including nearly all the 
ruffians who had played their game out in the 
older settlements. Of these Henry Plummer 
was the master spirit. His friend, Jack 
Cleveland, who murdered a man on his way in, 
often said when drunk that Plummer was “ his 
meat.” He gave himself, among the roughs in 
the new camp, airs of a chief. One day when 
he was thus bragging in a saloon, Plummer 
said, with the customary garnish, “I am tired 
of this,” and began firing at him. When 
wounded he fell to his knees, wildly grasping 
at his pistol, and said, “ Plummer, you won’t 
shoot me when I’m down.” His messmate 
replied, “ No, get up,” and as he staggered 
to his feet, continued shooting till he killed 
him. A man was at the time being shaved in 
the saloon, and “shooting scrapes” were so 
much matters of course, that the man who was 
being shaved sat still in his chair, and the 
barber went on with his shaving. Another 
shooting scrape. George Ives, who afterwards 
distinguished himself as a road agent, or 
highwayman, talked in the street with his 
friend George Carrhart, and, disliking his con- 
versation, said, in the usual emphatic style, 
*T’ll shoot you.” As they did not happen to 
have revolvers in their pockets, Ives stepped 
into a grocery store to get one, while Carrhart 
went for his into his own cabin. The friends 
fired at each other without effect till there 
remained only one shot, and that was in the 
sixth barrel of Carrhart’s revolver, which ac- 
cordingly he fired into his friend’s back. Ives 
staggered towards the shop for another loaded 
pistol, but his friend made off. These gentle- 
men having recovered their tempers, lived 
together as messmates during the rest of the 
winter. But, after all, Carrhart’s death came 
of a shooting scrape. ‘Two gentlemen in a 
saloon having quarrelled over a game of poker, 
began firing at one another, and when they had 
emptied their revolvers were unhurt. But it 
was found that ‘ Buz Cavan’s dog, Toodles,” 
which was under the table, had three balls in 
his body, and that George Carrhart, who had 
been asleep on a bench, had been accidentally 
shot through the bowels. 

Haze Lyons, afterwards an eminent road 
agent, owed three or four hundred dollars, as a 
board bill, to a citizen of Bannack. One morn- 
ing when he was known to have won a great 





deal of money at the gambling table over night, 
he was asked for the money; but his creditor 
was told, emphatically, “If you ask me for that 
again, I’jl make it unhealthy for you.” Buck 
Stinson, who also distinguished himself as a 
road agent, owed some money to a man, whom 
he saw chiding his boy for a fault. He inter- 
fered at once, and when he was told that it was 
a duty to see that the boy did not go wrong, 
this moralist thrust his revolver at his creditor’s 
face and saying, “I don’t like you, anyhow,” 
would have fired if he had not been baulked by 
the ensuing struggle. Now, when Plummer 
was “honourably acquitted ” of the murder of 
his friend Cleveland, because Cleveland’s lan- 
guage had been irritating; and when a certain 
Charley Reeves and Bill Moore had been found 
guilty of firing into an adjacent camp of friendly 
Indians for the pleasure of killing natives, and, 
by eleven to one, the jury had decided against 
punishment of death; the desperadoes of the 
camp began to feel and make themselves at 
home. Jt was a common thing for two men, 
one a ruffian and one a fair supporter of order, 
to come to a clear understanding that one had 
to kill the other as soon as, in mountain phrase, 
he could “ get the drop on him.” Men received 
visitors with the distinct knowledge that they 
came to commit murder, if they could pull out 
a revolver fast enough to take their victim un- 
awares. They knew that they were watched for 
in the streets, and that sometimes a room might 
be taken in the opposite house from which to 
shoot them as they sat at their own doors. 

But such plots, in the braggart air of the 
mining camp, were never secret. On each side 
there would be a dozen men aiding, abetting, 
cautioning and watching for the stealthy issue 
of the open feud. The result of a tedious 
stalking of each other by Henry Plummer and 
one Hank Crawford, an honest man, was that 
Plummer was shot in the right arm, the ball 
lodging in the wrist joint, where it was found after 
his death, brightened by constant friction, and 
spoiling the use of his pistol hand, with which 
he had been an unerring marksman. By con- 
stant practice he became a good left-handed 
shot, but never regained his old character for 
deadly precision. What are men to do who are 
thus B veces in an out-post of civilisation, 
gathered there in accordance with natural laws, 
but having little help of any other laws to aid 
them in contest with the worst difficulty of 
their situation, the overpowering temptation 
offered by it to the wildest Ishmaels of the con- 
tinent ? In Montana, law was tried and failed. 
The one man of the jury who dared to vote 
sentence of death against the murderers of 
friendly Indians was himself notoriously marked 
out for assassination. He saved his life for a 
time by constant watchfulness, pulling out his 
bowie knife and picking up a stick to whittle, 
if he met Plummer in the street, and a few 
months afterwards he left Montana. When 
he left an attack on his party was planned by 
the road agents, with Mr. Plummer at their 
head ; but that also was foiled. In attacks upon 
the coaches and other convoys of treasure and 
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merchandise, the road agents were masked, 
and their first cry to the attacked was “Up with 
your hands !” Whoever did not hold up his hands 
and keep them up during the plundering, was 
shot by those of the attacking party who had 
their guns or revolvers levelled for that purpose. 
Road Agency spies and accomplices were every 
where. Sometimes the driver of the coach was 
an accomplice, and there was a private mark 
set, when it started, upon any coach that 
carried money. 

Not only had Plummer, the chief organiser 
of this Road Agency, procured his own election 
as sheriff of Bannack, and that in spite of his 


known character, but he had appointed two of 


his accomplices as sheriff’s deputies. He then 
informed an honest man who had been chosen 
sheriff of Virginia city that he would live the 
longer if he resigned that office in his favour. 
Fear of assassination tempted him to do so, and 
thus Plummer and his robber deputies took 
charge of the execution of the law in both 
places at once, and had the people of Montana 
in their power. One of the sheriff’s deputies 
was not a thief, and as he knew too much, sen- 
tence of death was passed upon him by his com- 
rades. He was shot openly and publicly by three 
of the road agents, who were taken red handed 


and brought to trial in a people’s court—found | 
guilty, condemned to death, and then set free | 


by a popular vote, with great enthusiasm, be- 
cause a number of the ladies came upon the 
scene, shed tears, and begged earnestly “ to 
save the poor boys’ lives.” After this further 
failure of justice there was no more security 
for property or life. Men dared not go outside 
Virginia after dark. Men dared not risk their 
lives by telling who had robbed or maimed 
them on the highway. Dastardly murders oc- 
curred almost every day; many feared even to 
lift the head of a man lying wounded in the 
street, lest he should whisper to them the name 
of his assassin, and they should themselves be 
marked for the list of the dead men who tell no 
tales. A man whipped for larceny, to escape 
the sting of the lash, offered to tell what he 
knew of the road agents. 
this man by day, on a frequented road, within 


sight of two houses and three or four passing | 


teams, shot him, and when he fell dead from 
his horse took the horse by the bridle and 
walked off with it to the mountains. A Dutch- 
man had sold some mules, was paid for them in 
advance, and went to the ranch where they 
were kept to bring them to their purchasers. 
On his way back he was murdered by George 
Ives, who took money and mules, and dragged 
the dead body aside into the sage bush. ‘This 
brings us to the turning point in the story. 
One William Palmer, some time afterwards, 
was walking ahead of his waggon, gun in hand ; 
a grouse rose in front of him; he fired, and the 
bird dropped into the sage bush on the body of 
the murdered man. That roadside shot at a 
zrouse was the best shot ever fired in Montana. 
The sight of the stiff frozen corpse thus strangely 
discovered and brought to town in a cait, stirred 
men’s blood. ‘Three or four men raised a party 


George Ives met | 


lof some two dozen determined citizens, who 
| rode out, long after nightfall, to track down the 
murderer. Falling, horses and men, through 
the ice of a creek they were riding over, they 
went on through the dark night among the 
|mountains in their frozen clothes, surprised 
| accomplices of the road agents, who lived close 
by the scene of the murder, obtained their un- 
| willing confession that George Ives was the 
assassin, took presently Ives himself. By the 
| next evening, they had brought him back a pri- 
soner into Nevada city, having spent two hours 
on the way in chase of him when he attempted 
| flight. His captors guarded him through the 
night, and protected, next day, judge and 
jury in the execution of their duty. The bench 
was a waggon; the jury sat by the camp-fire ; 
the newly roused asserters of law and order 
| stood around, revolvers in hand, with their eyes 
upon the desperadoes, who were ready to sup- 
port, aid, and, if possible, rescue by force their 
endangered friend. Counsel was heard on both 
sides ; witnesses proved that the prisoner was 
guilty of more than one robbery and murder. He 
was condemned to death, and the supporters of 
order, repressing every attempt at rescue, setting 
aside every evasion, held their ground with re- 
| volvers cocked and lifted to their breasts. Thus, 
on a moonlight night, among the discordant 
shouts and threats of opposing opinion, Ives was 
hanged from a pole, ated for the purpose 
against the wall of an unfinished house. 

Immediately afterwards there was organised 
by five bold men in Virginia and one in Nevada, 
the secret league of the Vigilantes, who opposed 
on the side of the law, force to force, and fear 
to fear, against the organisation of the road 
agents. The Vigilance Committee soon be- 
came as terrible to the rogues as the Road 
| Agency had been to honest men. Sheriff 
| Plummer himself was seized, before he could 
| escape, and hanged, together with his two 
ruffianly sheriffs’ deputies, on a Sunday evening. 
The Vigilantes took upon themselves as captors, 
judges, and executioners, thus to put an end to 
the long reign of terror. One criminal taken 
by the mob, had a hundred shots fired at him 
while he was hanging ; the crowd began firing 
so soon that the executioner had to shout to 
|them, “I say, boys, stop shooting a minute.” 
When all was done they hauled the desperado’s 
body down and burnt it in the cabin he had 
occupied. Next day there were people pan- 
ning his ashes to see whether there had been 
any goldabout him. But the Vigilantes were 
euilty of no such excesses. They sought to 
strike terror into the criminals who had de- 
fied the weak arm of the law by sure and 
secret punishment of guilt. In no case was 
a man hanged without evidence. 

“You have done right. Not an innocent 
man hanged yet,” said one of the last of their 
condemned. Of some whom they condemned 
they might, in another state of society, have 
saved the lives; but their purpose was that 
for mortal offences death should be the certain 
penalty. Sometimes there would be kindly in- 
' tercourse with the condemned man, expressed 
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understanding on both sides that, if the work 
they had undertaken was to be done, once for 
all, faithfully and thoroughly, there must be no 
half measures, no reprieve. Others died as they 
lived. One, waiting his turn, looked at the qui- 
vering body of a comrade, saying, “ Kick away, 
old fellow, I’ll be in hell with you in a minute.” 
Another in his death-struggle went through the 
movements of drawing a revolver from his belt, 
cocking it, and firing its six barrels; even the 
last convulsions of the hand repeating the act 
most familiar to his life of rapine. 

The body of such a man found hanging on a 
tree in the morning with a label fastened to his 
clothes, stating his name and crime, and that 
he was hanged, “ By Order of the Vigilantes,” 
showed that during the night these resolved 
friends of order had been afoot. ‘“ You have 
treated me like a gentleman,” said one of the 
captured men, commonly known as “ Red,” 
“and I know I am going to die—I am going 
to hanged.” ‘“‘ Indeed,” said his jailer, “that’s 
ong rough.” “It is pretty rough,” said 

ed, “but I deserved this, years ago. What I 
want to say is that I know all about the gang, 
and there are men in it who deserve this more 
than I do; but I should die happy if I could 
see them hanged, or know that it would be 
done. I don’t say this to get off. I don’t 
‘want to get off.” 

He was told that he had better disclose what 
he knew, for the sake of his neighbours. Times 
had been very hard, and “ you know, Red,” 
said the Vigilant, ‘that we have been shot 
down in broad daylight—not for money, or 
even for hatred, but for luck, and it must be 
put a stop to.” Red agreed to this, and his 
confessions gave the fullest account obtained 
from any one, of all the mysteries of the road 
agents ; they had a particular way of shaving, 
a particular tie to their necks, and their pass- 
word was “ Innocent.” 

How the Vigilantes of the Rocky Mountains 
went about their duty, we shall understand well 
enough if we take a single arrest for example. 
Let it be that of the gentleman—Bill Hunter— 
whose death-struggle showed how familiar his 
hand had been with the instrument of murder. 
Four of the Vigilantes volunteered to arrest 
him. They had far to go; forded a river in 
which flakes of ice swirled down on the flanks 
of the horses; camped on the frozen earth upon 
its banks; and slept under their blankets by 
the fire they built. One who slept on a hillock 
with his feet to the fire, slid into it, and was 
startled out of sleep by heat; another went to 
bed in mammoth socks, and, feeling the frost, 
pushed downward as he slept to get his feet 
well into them, and so worked himself out at 
the bottom of his blanket to be wakened by the 
cold. Next day their way was through a snow- 
storm, but they welcomed this as an ally. At 
two in the afternoon they came to a ranch 
twenty miles from their destination, supped 
there, went on at dark, and reached at midnight 
he cabin in which they expected to take their 
—_. They halted, unsaddled, and rapped 
oudly at the door. ‘“ Good evening,” they said 





to a man who opened it. “ Don’t know whether 
it is or not,” was the reply. They were ad- 
mitted, and found in the cabin three persons— 
two visible, one covered up in bed. The Vigilan- 
tes, who talked of gold and prospecting, as if they 
were travelling miners, placed themselves, very 
obviously well armed, to sleep against each pos- 
sible place of exit—including the chimney—and 
said nothing of their real business until far into 
the morning of the next day, when the horses 
were saddled, and they seemed to be on the 
point of continuing their journey. Then one of 
them asked who the sleeper was, who had never 
waked or uncovered his face ? The host said he 
did not know. He was a stranger who had been 
there since the beginning of the snowstorm. 
He was asked to describe him, and described 
the person of Bill Hunter. 

The Vigilantes then went to the bed, and one 
of them laid a firm hand over the sleeper’s breast, 
gripping the revolver then held by the sleeper 
under the bedclothes. “ Bill Hunter” was called 
for, and on looking up saw stern men with guns 
levelled at him. He asked to be taken to Vir- 
ginia city; but when he came out he knew that 
a shorter journey was before him, for he was 
put on a horse of which the rider followed him 
on foot, and he was not himself suffered to take 
the bridle. Thus he was escorted for two miles 
until they reached a tree with a branch conve- 
nient for throwing a rope over, and a spur to 
which the end of the rope could be fastened. 
There they paused, scraped away a foot of snow, 
lit a camp-fire and breakfasted. After breakfast 
there was consultation and a vote. It was 
decided not to take the prisoner to Virginia city. 
He became pale and faint, and asked for water. 
The catalogue of his known crimes was recited 
to him. He denied none of them, and only 
asked that his friends should not know the 
manner of his death. So he was hanged; and 
every one who was present saw that as he 
died, “he reached as if for his pistol, and 
went through the pantomime of cocking and 
discharging his revolver six times.” Bill Hun- 
ter was the last of the old road-agent band, ex- 
ecuted by the Vigilance committee. 

The Vigilantes withdrew from their work 
and trusted in the reviving power of the law. 
One man—influential and popular when sober, 
reckless and dangerous when drunk, defied the 
law, and put men’s lives in danger. After a 
night of violence, when arrested by the sheriff 
he tore up the writ and he and his comrades 
drew their revolvers. The sheriffretired. War 
against just authority was thus again declared. 
The Vigilantes stepped in again for the support 
of law and order; took the man, popular as he 
was, and much as they liked him; condemned 
him to death—one of them even with tears of 
compassion—and firmly resolute to their pur- 
pose, hanged him also on a tree. No more was 
required. The ruffians left Montana and the 
bullies spoke with bated breath; honest men 
walked free, life and property were secure, 
trade flourished and law was respected. The 
foundations of a civilised community were firmly 
laid, and this by acts in themselves lawless, 
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By the light of this record of successful | of common sense and convenience ; and resisted 


action among the Vigilantes of Montana, we 
may interpret much of the rude justice that 
seems sometimes to discredit pioneers of the 
Far West. As to essentials of character, men 
of the same race are everywhere pretty much 
alike, however they may differ in outward con- 
ditions and the accidents determining their 
manner of development. Even where the best 
are at their roughest, and the worst are tempted 
to flock in upon them, men and women are still 
found to be good fellows in the main. And 
so, wherever the predatory class is strong 
enough to maintain valid war against the honest 
part of the community, the best hope for society 
lies in a stern acceptance of their challenge. 
They must be made to feel that the true man 
is stouter than the knave, and that the true 
man has his own strong arm for a defence 
whenever he is left without aid from the strong 
arm of the law. 





FOOLISH FASHIONS. 

Fasnion is a tyrant; always has been, and 
apparently has no intention of ever being any- 
thing else; a cruel and oppressive tyrant, de- 
lighting in nothing so much as in bodily torture 
and general inconvenience. 

Begin at the ninth century, and the cottes 
hardies of the then fashionable ladies—those 
tight-fitting, scooped-out, sleeveless overcoats 
by which the women sought to give themselves 
the appearance of possessing jimp and trim 
waists, whether natural or no. A century 
later, and we find an unmistakable corset, 
with bones and lace complete, decking the 
figure of the Fiend of Fashion in a manu- 
script of the time of Edward the Confessor. 
This fiend wears not only a pair of stays, but 
sleeves and skirts of such inordinate length 
that they are knotted up, as was then the 
custom, to keep them out of the wearer’s way. 
Presently came the surcoats, which trailed 
about a yard on the ground, and which at last 
trailed so many yards on the ground, that 
Charles the Fifth of France threatened excom- 
munication against all and sundry who dared to 
wear a dress which terminated “ like the tail of 
a serpent.” 

Contemporaneous with the knotted sleeves 
and the trailing surcoat, which was more like 
our modern court-train than anything else, 
were the snake-toed shoes, and those high, 

ointed sugar-loaf head-dresses, running so far 

ack that one wonders how they ever kept on 
the head at all; as well as those square and 
wondrously constructed fabrics, spreading out 
wider towards the top and surmounted with 
crowns of jewel work or of flowers, which 
seemed as if they must overbalance the wearer. 
The Dauphin put an end to these special 
monstrosities, and curtailed both sleeves and 
skirts, while he cut off the snake toes from the 
feet and cut down the towering fabric from 
the head. ‘Ihe women (as is their custom, God 
bless them !) resisted these innovations in favour 





successfully ; until one Poulaine, a shoemaker, 
devised an attractive shoe with a high heel, 
which, being both perilous and unnatural, im- 
mediately “ took.” 

Catherine de Medici admired wasps’ waists. 
To create both the reality and the semblance, 
she invented full-puffed sleeves, a huge triple 
ruff round the neck, full and bustled skirts, 
a long tight stomacher, with a frill round the 
bottom of it; so that by contrast with frills 
and bustles here, there, and everywhere, added 
to the actuality of the tightly laced long-pointed 
stomacher body, the waist took unto itself the 
form and relative dimensions of a wasp’s middle. 
The real corset underneath the stomacher was a 
stiff machine strengthened by a corset-cover of 
light steel bars, which gave just thirteen inches 
and no more, to the waist, and which must trul 
(as one writer said), have made the wearer loo 
as if she were imprisoned ina fortress. Our own 
gracious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, copied her 
royal sister of France in this sage and satis- 
factory fashion; but the English corset-cover 
of perforated steel was larger, heavier, clumsier, 
than the French; it was as severe for torture, 
but less efficient for what the taste of the day 
called elegance: which is just what we might 
have expected. The men of the period, too, and 
the men of other periods also, aflected stays and 
tight lacing and the stomacher-shaped vest to 
match, and puffed-out sleeves, padded breeches, 
with wasp’s markings about the body, to make 
the size of the waist look as small in proportion 
as their wives’. A glance at the portraits of 
the great men and courtiers of the time, will 
show the presence of the stiff unyielding corset 
under their richly embroidered vests, and the 
strange passion they had for making themselves 
in front as much as possible like the figure 
which we now idolize as Punch. 

it was in the reign of Elizabeth that lawn and 
cambric frills first came into the country as an 
improvement on the less luxurious holland. 
When the queen had her first lawn ruffs, there 
was no one to starch them, so she had to get 
some Dutch womer vver, who understood the 
mystery. It is said that her first starcher was 
the wife of the coachman Guillan ; afterwards, 
Mistress Dingham Vauden Plasse, the wife of 
a Flemish knight, established herself in London 
as a professed starcher. She gave lessons in her 
profession, and many ladies sent their daughters 
and kinswomen to learn of her. Her terms were 
five pounds for teaching the art generally, and 
twenty shillings additional for teaching how to 
“seeth” the starch. It was yellowed with 
saffron; which fashion obtained for a long 
while. We all remember reading how Mis- 
tress Turner, the murderess of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, gave this saffron-coloured starch its 
death blow, by wearing her elaborately got-up 
frills and ruffs of the nicest shade of yellow on 
the day of her execution; just as Mrs. Manning 
in the same way put an end to black satin for 
half a generation at least. Philip Stubs, an 
honest citizen, who wrote in 1585 on the sins 
and follies of his time, wrote thus of ruffs and 
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their attendant evils: “The women there vse 
great ruffes and neckerchers of holland, laune, 
cameruke, and such clothe as the greatest threed 
shall not be so big as the least haire that is; and 
lest they should fall downe, they are smeared 
and starched in the devil’s liquore—I mean 
starche; after that dried with great diligence, 
streaked, patted, and rubbed very nicely, and so 
applied to their goodly neckes, and withal vnder- 
propped with supportasses (as I told you before), 
the stately arches of pride; beyond all this they 
have a further fetche, nothing inferiour to the 
rest, as namely, three or four degrees of minor 
ruffes, placed gradation, one beneath another, 
and all under the mayster devilruffe. The 
skirtes, then, of these great ruffes are long 
and wide, every way pleated and crested full 
curiously. God wot! Then, last of all, they 
are either clogged with gold, silver, or silk lace 
of stately price, wrought all over with needle- 
worke, speckeled and sparkeled here and there 
with the sunne, the mone, the starres, and many 
other antiques strange to beholde. Some are 
wrouglit with open worke downe to the midst 
of the ruffe, and further; some with close works ; 
some with purled lace so cloied, and other gew- 
gaws so pestered, as the ruffe is the least part 
of itself. Sometimes they are pinned upp to 
their eares, sometimes they are suffered to hange 
over theyre shoulders, like windemill sailes flut- 
tering in the winde ; and thus every one pleaseth 
herselfe in her foolish devises.’ But bad as 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruffs were, they were by no 
means equal in absurdity to those of the Venetian 
ladies, who seem to have taken the turkey- 
cock for their model. 

Besides these sinful ruffs and the infernal 
liquor in which they were steeped, Queen Eliza- 
beth patronised other abominations. She painted 
her face, and she used false hair; of which last 
vanity, indeed, she had above eighty changes 
of various kinds always on hand; whereby she 
set the fashion of “ curled, frisled, and crisped” 
hair, “ laid out in wreaths and borders from one 
ear to another,” which, lest it should fall down, 
was “underpropped with forks, wires, and I 
cannot tell what, rather like grim stern mon- 
sters than chaste Christian matrons.” A god- 
less fashion that excited the wrath of the worthy 
Stubs anew. Then, as for gowns and petticoats, 
had not the ladies these of all colours and all 
fashions? “Some with sleeves hanging down to 
their skirts, trailing on the ground, and cast 
over their shoulders like cows’ tails,” and ‘ some 
with shorter sleeves, cut up the arm and pointed 
with silk ribbon, very gallantly hid with true 
lovers’ knots.” All of which fashions the more 
sober minded of the time found to be intoler- 
able innovations on the good old ways, and, 
without question, signs of the downfall and 
decay of all things wholesome and holy. 

The men were to the full as silly about their 
dress in those days as the women; and wore 
such preposterously stuffed doublets and hosen, 
that a scaffolding was obliged to be erected 
round the interior of the Parliament House, for 
the accommodation of the members. It was 
taken down in the eighth year of Queen Eliza- 








beth’s reign, when the fashion was laid aside 
for a time. But only for a time. For King 
James of doubtful memory, revived the quilting 
and the padding, and the stuffing, and ungain- 
liness of that special style of costume; and an 
ugly business he made of it. Charles the First 
had a good mode. Looser than his father’s, 
and chaster than his son’s, picturesque, and 
yet in a certain way convenient, simple and 
eraceful, his tailors and milliners were what 
the French would call “ inspired,” to good pur- 
pose. The picturesqueness remained, even 
under the more sober handling of the Puritans. 
The flowing curls, rich lace collar and cuffs, 
profuse embroidery, and wealth of ribbons, of 
Charles the Second came next; but both in 
Cromwell’s time, and Charles’s, the wasp’s waist 
among women had its advocates and supporters, 
and the young ladies strove all they could, by 
tight-lacing, to “attain a wand-like smallness 
of waste, never thinking themselves small 
enough until they can span their waists.” 
Watteau, Dresden shepherdesses, and Sévres 
china, show us what was considered beautiful 
in female figures in the times of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth; in all 
we find wasps’ waists and puffed-out skirts. 
In our own country, the farthingale of Queen 
Anne’s time, like the farthingale or verdingale 
of Queen Elizabeth’s, was relied on as aiding in 
this desired though but little desirable effect of 
a“ middle small,” and resisted all the satire and 
remonstrances by which it was sought to be 
abolished. Like our crinoline of yesterday, the 
farthingale upset crockery, hurt men’s shins, 
and caused various and serious inconveniences. 
But the ladies of that time, like the ladies of 
this, thought more of the fashion than of 
the beauty, and less of the inconvenience to 
others than of their own childish pleasure in 
a selfish fancy. The monstrous hoops con- 
tinued so long as the craze lasted, and when 
they were abandoned, it was for no more reason- 
able motive than a new craze. Short petti- 
coats, an enormous hoop, and a very low bodice, 
long ruffles, a frilled cap, and a jimp waist laced 
tight and small, were all set upon two high- 
heeled slippers by way of pedestal for the 
idol ; with curiously frizzled hair and patched 
face and neck, the fine lady of the period was 
complete at all points, and afraid of no rival 
that could be brought against her. Still her 
most formidable arm of conquest lay in her 
waist, and the smaller she could make this by 
stays and torture, the greater her self-satisfac- 
tion and the more complete her triumph. 
One of the requisite accomplishments of a 
Mantua-maker at this time was that “she 
must know how to hide all the defects in the 
proportions of the body, and must be able to 
mould the shape of the stays so as to preserve 
the intestines, that while she corrects the body 
she may not interfere with the pleasures of the 
palate.” 
I own her taper form is made to please, 
Yet if you saw her unconfined by stays! 
says Gay in The Toilette. And by another 
quotation from Congreve, it seems that the 
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“ stays of steel which arm Aurelia with a shape 
to kill” were held good work for the “ Mul- 
cibers” in the Minories, and that Aurelia was 
all the more killing the less her shape was ac- 
cording to nature, and the more substantially 
deformed the Mulcibers and the steel stays could 
made her. In the court of Louis the Sixteenth 
the completeness of the feminine costume de- 
pended on the form of the stays. For many 
years before this—in fact, from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century—staymakers had used 
a thick leather, called bend, about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and not unlike shoe-sole leather, for 
their stays. 

The French Revolution, tainted with many 
follies and disgraced by many infamies, did 
yet iry after a more radical and central- 
ised principle of life; and, among other things, 
for a more rational costume; going back 
for this to the pure and graceful forms of 
Grecian drapery. This was so far an advantage, 
as that it did away with the artificial necessity 
for a minute waist, and abolished cages, bustles, 
farthingales, and the whole host of petticoat 
inflators. The bodice loose, the waist short— 
too short—the skirt untrimmed and long—too 
long, seeing that useless yards of train trailed on 
the ground, just as at the present time, when 
useless yards trail and men’s lives are a bur- 
den to them by reason of perpetual entangle- 
ment and consequent rebuke—long gloves up 
to the elbow, and classically arranged hair ; 
this was the costume of the French revolution 
in its highest and most esthetic aspect. Then 
came tle more fantastic mode of the Empire ; 
and then, in 1810, tight-lacing broke out again 
with redoubled fury, and stays were made, not 
of whalebone nor of leather, but of steel and 
iron bars from three to four inches broad, and 
some not less than eighteen inches long. It was 
no uncommon thing to see a mother lay her 
daughter on the floor, put her foot on her back, 
and break half a dozen laces in tightening her 
stays! Eighteen inches for the waist was again 
set up as the standard of elegance; and the 
staymakers put all their art and ingenuity into 
making the corset an instrument of even more 
profound torture than formerly. 

“ About this time it was the custom of some 
fashionable staymakers to sew a narrow, stiff, 
curved bar of steel along the upper edge of the 
stays, which, extending back to the shoulders 
on each side, effecttally kept them back, and 
rendered the use of shoulder-straps superfluous 
The slightest tendency to stoop was at once 
corrected by the use of the backboard, which 
was strapped flat against the back of the waist 
and shoulders, extending up the back of the 
neck, where a steel ring, covered with leather, 
projected to the front, and encircled the throat.” 
Towards the end of George the Third’s reign, 
gentlemen as well as ladies put themselves into 
stays, and the practice has ft edn been more or 
less followed throughout the Continent. As 
long ago as 1760 it was the fashion in Berlin 
and Holland to choose the handsomest boy in 
the family for tight-lacing, just as it is the 
fashion in Clina for even the poorest families to 





pick out one girl for the “golden water-lilies,” 
in which the Celestials delight, and by which 
pretty euphemism they choose to designate their 
hideous mutilation of female feet. Prince de 
Ligne ard Prince Kaunitz were invariably 
encased in most expensively made satin corsets ; 
the former wearing black, and the latter white. 
Dr. Doran calls the officers of Gustavus Adol- 
phus “ the tightest-laced exquisites of suffering 
humanity.” In many things we of these times 
have improved on the past, without a shadow of 
doubt; but in crinolines and stays? Question- 
able. At all events, let us consult the marvel- 
lously funny evidence collected at the end of a 
book called The Corset and the Crinoline, from 
which we have been borrowing solemn facts, 
and see what certain people affirm by personal 
experience to be still the fashion and the practice 
in England. 

In The Englishwoman’s Magazine of No- 
vember, 1867, is a letter from an English gen- 
tleman, who has been educated at Vienna, 
and who writes to detail his experience of 
stays. It is all very well, he says, for strong- 
minded women who have never worn a pair 
of stays, or for gentlemen blinded by hastily 
formed prejudices, to anathematise an article 
of dress of the good qualities of which they 
are utterly ignorant, and which, consequently, 
they cannot appreciate; but let them try 
before they condemn; let them go, as this 
special gentleman went, to Vienna, be, as 
he was, tightly laced up in a fashionable Vien- 
nese corset bya sturdy Viennese miidchen, and 
though, at the first, still as he, they would pro- 
bably feel ill at ease and awkward, and the 
daily lacing tighter and tighter would produce 
pain and inconvenience, yet in time they would 
not only grow accustomed to it, but be as 
anxious as any of the others “to have their 
corsets laced as tighily as a pair of strong 
arms could draw them.” Then they would say 
with him, that the “sensation of being tightly 
laced in an elegant well-made tightly-fitting 
pair of corsets is superb.” The author of The 
Corset and the Crinoline further assures its 
readers that many English boys who have been 
educated on the Continent, and have there be- 
came accustomed to the use of corsets, still keep 
up the practice here at home ; and that we have 
a whole generation of such corset-wearers, who 
lace themselves as tightly as the most wasp- 
waisted woman, quite unsuspected by the world 
at large. 

Another correspondent in the same paper, a 
lady this time, gives her experience. As her 
parents were in India, she had no one to par- 
ticularly care for her, and was therefore allowed, 
she says, “ to attain the age of fourteen before 
any care was bestowed on her figure.” For- 
tunately for her (?), the return home of her father 
and mother saved her from growing into a 
clumsy, inelegant girl; for her mamma was so 
shocked at her appearance that she took the 
unusual plan of making her sleep in her corset. 
At first she suffered what she mildly terms 
“considerable discomfort,” for the stays were 
extra stiff, filled with whalebone, and iurnished 
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with shoulder-straps, to cure a bad habit of 
stooping into which she had fallen; and they 
had an inflexible busk in front. But soon she 
got accustomed to her corsets, and now is infi- 
nitely grateful to her dear mamma, who gave 
her a wasp’s waist, paralysed her intercostal 
muscles, and murdered Nature. 

Tunis experience of corset wearing at night 
is not so “ unusual” as this miserable martyr 
seems to think, writes another fair tight-lacer. 
It is the rule in many fashionable West-end 
schools. She, the writer of this confession, has 
just finished her education at one of these 
fashionable West-end schools, where she was 
sent when thirteen years of age. Though but 
a slender slip of a girl, she was immediately 
bound up in a stiff tight-laced pair of stays, 
fastened at the back in a cunning knot which 
she could not undo, and was made to wear 
them night and day. As she was growing at 
the time, her stays soon got horribly tight for 
her; but from constant pressure the ribs were 
not suffered to expand in proportion to the 
general growth everywhere else; and Débu- 
tante, as she signs herself, is now happy in the 
possession of a structural deformity and certain 
vital organs which have been tampered with and 
damaged. For, unfortunately Nature did not pro- 
vide for wasps’ waists when she made the heart 
and liver and lungs and stomach and spleen, and 
placed those organs within a palisading of ribs 
to be protected from injury. She never meant 
this defence-work to be crushed in upon them, 
and pressed so closely as to leave no room for 
healthy action; “superb” though the sen- 
sation of being tightly laced may be. ‘The 
thing does not admit of argument. There is 
no rational defence possible in favour of such 
a senseless practice ; though a medical man, or 
a mischievous idiot who so signs himself, 
comes forward in the same delectable publica- 
tion, and declares that “ladies who are content 
with a moderate application of the corset may 
secure that most elegant female charm, a slender 
waist, without fear of injury to health.” 

Another correspondent—a mother this time— 
is “happy” to say that, by a judicious applica- 
tion of the corset, her eldest daughter has a 
waist of eighteen, and her youngest a waist of 
seventeen, inches. Another—a wife—married 
a man who thought a small waist the greatest 
beauty a woman could possess. The young 
wife had a waist of the elephantine proportions 
of twenty-three inches; but, “determined not 
to lose an atom of her husband’s affection, for 
the sake of a little trouble, and not bearing to 
think that he could ever like any one’s figure 
better than her own, went and got a puir of stays, 
made very strong and filled with stilf bone, 
measuring only fourteen inches round the 
waist.” ‘This pleasant kind of corset she put 
on with the assistance of her maid, and at 
first going off tightened herself into eighteen 
inches ; and at night slept in her stays, “ with- 
out loosing the Jace in the least.” ‘Lhe next 
day she pulled herself in another inch, the 
next another, and so on, still wearing he: 
stays at night, until she had got her waist to 





the desired fourteen inches. “ For the first 
few days the pain was very great,” she says ; 
“but as soon as the stays were laced close, 
and I had worn them so for afew days, I began 
to care nothing about it, and in a month or so 
I quite enjoyed the sensation; and when I 
let my heokaul see me with a dress to fit, I was 
amply repaid for my trouble.” 

We trust that this species of living suttee 
will not become common among our young 
wives, and that husbands liking waists ofonly 
fourteen inches round, and not objecting to stays 
worn through the night to secure that charm, 
may be rare phenomena of ignorance and folly. 

One young lady, proud of her ugliness, tells 
the world in great glee that her waist is only 
thirteen inches round! Another, that hers is 
twelve; a third, that hers is thirteen, and has been 
reduced to that from twenty-three, by the judi- 
cious treatment of a fashionable schoolmistress. 
This young lady, giving her own experience, 
speaks of a schoolfellow, a girl who was stout 
and Jargely built, and with whom “ two strong 
maids were obliged to use their utmost force 
to make her waist the size ordered by the lady 
principal, viz., seventeen inches, and though 
she fainted twice while her stays were being 
made to meet, she wore them without causin 
injury to her health, and before she left schoo 
she had a waist measuring only fourteen inches, 
yet she never suffered a day’s illness.” The 
young ladies in this precious school had a 
kind of rivalry among them as to which 
could get the smallest waist, and while being 
tightened, so that they could scarcely breathe, 
they would gasp out to the maid to pull them 
in tighter yet, and not let the lace slip, for her 
life. But somehow it fell out that most of 
these human wasps, though so singularly well 
in health, became pale, languid, without much 
appetite, and quite the reverse of the joyous, 
hearty, rosy, natural creatures, generally as- 
sumed to be the traditional English girl. This 
little fact we take to be conclusive—did we 
want any other conclusive argument save our 
own common sense and the immutable condi- 
tions of the human anatomy—as to the deadly 
mischief of tight lacing. 





POLLY’S ONE OFFER. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 


Potty did not find her position, under these 
circumstances, at all unpleasant—rather the re- 
verse, indeed. ‘There was a great deal going on 
at the Grange; never was Maggie so busy in 
the kitchen, or so little at leisure to devote her- 
self to her friend; Laura and Fanny had, of 
course, occupations of their own, and were not 
going to be troubled with Maggie’s darling ; 
and so it fell out that she was often left to Bob, 
who had plenty of idle time on his hands, and 
was glad to employ it. 

The first morning after her arrival Polly was 
introduced to Stella in a large level pasture 
field, and Bob having put her in the saddle with 
infinite care, and many assurances that she 
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need not be in the least afraid, led the pretty 
creatures slowly round the field. They were 
a capital match, he said, and if Polly liked, 
Stella should be hers. ‘Then Polly had the 
bridle in her own hands, and Stella walked 
quietly and obligingly after Bob close to the 
hedge, and then across the field to the gate, 
where Mrs. Livingstone stood, without being 
led. Mrs. Livingstone said Stella was ad- 
mirably trained, and a docile, fine-tempered 
thing; and. then she commended Polly as 
sitting nicely and straight up, and bade Bob 
mind and take care of her. This lesson was 
repeated every morning after breakfast, and 
Polly could soon ride well enough to be trusted 
on the road with Bob and Maggie, and so 
they took several excursions together, not very 
long, and Polly made acquaintance and drank 
tea informally at several neighbouring houses, 
where she was evidently welcomed for some- 
body’s sake besides her own. 

Every time this significant sort of welcome 
was given her, Polly’s heart suffered that strange 
physical wrench, and so it did often when she 
was with Bob alone, and he said kind words, 
and gave her kind looks that implied his love 
for her. He was never rough with her now, 
but very quiet and wary, as if he had an inkling 
of that hidden pang, and was watching for his 
opportunity to speak without scaring her, and 
so finally to cure it. His wooing was not at 
all unlike the process of breaking-in Stella; 
Polly was quite as shy, as proud, as averse to 
bit and bridle as that pretty thoroughbred ; 
but, once subdued, Bob thought she would also 
be as good and as obedient to his hand. Yet 
all this while that he was endeavouring to make 
her compliant and tractable, Polly was hard- 
ening her mind against him, and perplexing 
Maggie more and more every day. She had 
no fear of herself what she should answer if Bob 
were so rash as to make love to her openly (as 
if his daily life at present was not all love- 
making !); but she had many doubts whether 
she had done what she ought to have done in 
coming to Blackthorn Grange. She had read 
very few novels, and was a child for worldly 
wisdom ; but she knew it was not good for a 
governess to be called a flirt, and Maggie had 
said to her that 7/she did zo# like Bob, she was no 
better than a flirt and a coguette, to which Polly 
had replied that she did like Bob, and she would 
not have bad names fastened upon her. But 
both the girls knew that they were talking at 
cross purposes, and that /iking meant very dif- 
ferent things in their vocabularies; standing for 
downright true love in Maggie’s, and in Polly’s 
for a mere general sentiment free to all the 
world. 

Thus matters went on for a week, Bob always 
confident and easy, Polly sweet with him and 
savage with herself, and Maggie at her wits’ 
end over the vanity and vexation of other 

eople’s courtships. “ If,” cogitated she—“ if 

olly behaves badly to Bob, she’ll have such a 
fall in my mother’s esteem that I shall never be 


if she were left to her own discretion, for she 
has the dearest little warm heart in the world 
for them that love her; and she need not think 
she is blinding me ; she is ever so fond of Bob, 
bless her! only she is persuaded that she’s cut 
out for a single life. Whatasilly, selfish woman 
Mrs. Curtis must be to have filled her with such 
notions! I have not patience to think of her!” 
The wrench at Polly’s heart was very fre- 
quently repeated at this time ; it was renewed, 
indeed, day by day. There was an old friend 
of the Livingstone family, a widow lady, who 
often dropped in with her work of an afternoon, 
and was quite in the confidence of the sisters. 
She tried to take up Polly in the same way, 
during one of her visits, and extolled Bob so 
highly that Maggie sat in dread lest Polly 
should indulge in one of those sharp satiric 
speeches for which she was famous at school 
when provoked. But no; Polly sat humiliated 
and in pain, listening to feeble anecdotes of 
Bob’s babyhood and boyhood, most of which 
she had already heard from his mother, and 
wishing she was safe at home and her trials 
and temptations over. The family friend plainly 
assumed that she had a special interest in Bob, 
or soon would have, and sle did not feel 
skilful enough to parry the assumption without 
betraying that she understood it. All Polly’s 
feints consisted in refusing to see what she 
did not wish to see. While the talk was still 
at its height, down came a heavy pour of rain, 
and Bob strolled in from the garden. Poll 
was in possession of his peculiar chair, and, 
quite simply, not meaning any offence or ex- 
pecting it to be taken, he said, “Get up, Polly, 
and you shall sit on my knee.” Polly got 
up, and would have stepped away; but Bob 
dexterously intercepted her and throned her 
on his knee, adding, in a cheerful explanatory 
tone, “She is going to be my little wife, Mrs. 
Davis—are you not, Polly?” 
“There go two words to that bargain,” 
said Maggie, and laughed nervously. Polly 
did not speak, but she made a gentle decided 
move to extricate herself, her heart beating 
with pang after pang, and her eyes turned wit 
athetic entreaty on Bob’s face. Bob, who 
oved her eyes, smiled at their helpless sweet- 
ness, and thought they were like his favourite 
setter’s when she cowered at his feet, fearing 
punishment. He did not let her go at once, 
and she did not struggle—dignity forbade— 
but she slipped away by-and-by, and contrived 
to say, pleasantly, that though it might be a 
vast honour to sit on Bob’s knee, she greatly 
— a chair, at which Bob laughed, per- 
1aps rather too incredulously. 
The day but one after this was the day fixed 





for Polly to go home. Mrs. Livingstone was 
very kind to her, and hoped she would soon 
return for a longer stay; and this she repeated 
(so frequently that Polly quite understood that 
| she had no doubt of it. Bob left her little peace, 
‘but he did not put her out of her pain until 
‘the last morning, when she had begun to 


allowed to set eyes on her again, the plaguy| think she was to get away without incurring 


puss! She would be awfully kind and sensible 


‘the worst test. 


It was settled the night before 
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that she should go to the station with Maggie | 
and Laura in the pony-carriage, which had a 
front and back seat; and when she had said 
good-bye to Mrs. Livingstone and Fanny indoors 
and came out at the garden-door in the morning 
sunshine, there was Bob in a light summer suit, 
looking in the finest spirits, but excited withal. 

“Are you going, Bob? I have put on my 
driving gloves,” said Laura, who had already | 
taken the reins. 

“You may drive and welcome; I only want 
to go to the turn of Pickett’s-lane; I'll sit | 
behind with Polly,” said he, and put her in and 
followed himself. Then Maggie mounted by her 
sister, and off the pony went at a frisky trot. | 

Polly’s parting glimpse of the Grange was 
adorned by the figures of Mrs. Livingstone and 
Fanny in the porch, Fanny waving her hand and 
erying, ‘‘Come back soon, Polly; come back | 
soon!” The road was long and perfectly level 
and straight, but it wavered in capricious zig- 
zags before Polly’s eyes, while roses and lilies 
contended for the dominion of her face. Bob 
was there, and watching her, and her heart was 
all one great swelling pang. She would have 
given anything for leave to cry, but this was 
neither the time nor place for tears, and she had 
forgotten her veil. Bob was apparently occu- 
pied with the landscape, but he did not lose one 
change of her sweet little face, and presently he 
began to speak of her return to the Grange. 

* But I shall see you before then, Polly,” he 
went on; “I am coming to Norminster next 
week, and you will introduce me to Jane and 
your mother. I am only a rough fellow, but I 
-~ you dearly, Polly, and you must speak for 
me. J’ll promise to take all the care in the 
world of you if you’ll be my precious little wife 
—don’t you believe me, Polly ?” 

**T know you are very good, Bob, but I made 
up my mind long since that I could take care of 
myself,” said Polly, with sudden, invincible, 
wicked quiet, that came to her aid from no one 
could tell whence. 

“What on earth do you mean, Polly?” de- 
manded Bob, startled out of his happy com- 
placency. 

“What I say. You are very kind, but—but 
I don’t intend to marry.” 

Bob was posed for a moment, though not 
silenced. ‘Change your mind for me, Polly. 
Don’t you think we could be happy together ? 
I have quite set my heart on you ; I cannot live 
without you.” 

“That is what all men say beforehand ; but I 
have heard my mother talk. No, Bob; I shall 
make a better governess than wife; I am not 
cut out for anybody’s wife.” 

“Let me judge of that, Polly; don’t shake 
your head. What has come over you to be such | 
a little savage all atonce? You were very nice | 
yesterday ; why did you let a fellow go on wor- 
shipping you, if you meant to beso bard to him | 
at last ? I don’t understand it ; I won’t believe | 

ou can seriously mean to use a fellow so badlv. | 
s it true, then, that you don’t care for me? is | 
it true that you can’t be happy with me—that 
you won’t even think of it ?” 





There was no softening or promise in Polly’s 
countenance. She was feeling that she had 
come through the dreaded ordeal wonderfully, 
and the pride and excitement of a complete vic- 
tory over the traitor in her bosom sustained her. 
Bob was speechless for a few minutes. They 
approached the turn of Pickett’s-lane. At the 
supreme moment he looked at her once more 
with wrathful love, and said, in a constrained 
voice, “Tien you’ll have nothing to do with me, 
Polly ?”? Her heart moved with a cruel spasm, 
but her “‘ No, Bob,” came out cold, curt, and 
clear as a drop of iced water. 

Bob stepped into the road as Laura checked 
the pony; the halt was not for half a minute, 
and he had disappeared, and Polly was left to 
enjoy her triumph of principle over natural 
affection. 

Maggie understood but too well what had 


happened, and, doing by Polly as she would 


have been Cone by in similar circumstances, she 
took no notice of her disappointing friend until 


(they arrived at the station. There were not 


two minutes to wait, and the train dashed in. 
Laura stayed outside with the pony. Maggie 
took Polly’s ticket, saw her luggage safe and 
herself in a carriage alone ; and then, justas the 
guard came along with his whistle and “all 
right,” she kissed her and said, with a sob, “I 
am awfully sorry, Polly; but it is your own 
fault. You deserve to die an old maid, and I 
believe you will!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir may, perhaps, be anticipated that Polly 
repented at once, for she was certainly fond of 
Bob ; but it cannot confidently be averred that 
she did. When she arrived at home, her mother 
and Jane thought her looking remarkably rosy 
and well; nothing was observed to be the matter 
with her spirits, and as she kept her own counsel 
about Bob’s offer, she had neither praise nor 
blame to endure, nor question, nor comment, 
nor criticism. Mrs. Sanders did remark once, 
“You have not picked up a deau in the country, 
then, Miss Polly ?” and her mother did rejoin 
that she hoped her girls had more sense than to 
dream of deaux, but that was the nearest allusion 
to the subject; and, when the holidays were 
over, she went back to the Warden House and 
resumed her schoolroom work in her orderly 
systematic way, as if she had not a care or a 
thought beyond it. For a month or two Mrs. 
Stapylton lived in daily expectation of a notice 
that she must provide herself with another 
governess, but no notice coming, she concluded 
that Polly had missed her chance, and as she 
suited her admirably in every way, she was not 
sorry. Maggie’s letters were not much less 
frequent or affectionate than formerly, but Polly 
was not invited again to spend her holidays at 
the Grange, as was very natural. Nor did they 


|meet. People may live half a lifetime within a 


few miles of each other, and never meet, if 
neither desire it ; and the three years Miss Mill 
had decreed as the shortest time any governess 
who meant to prosper in her vocation should 
stay in her first place, went over without ever 
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bringing the two friends within eyesight of each 
other again. 

Nobody died, meanwhile, and nobody was 
broken-hearted ; only Mrs. Livingstone was 
once heard to say, bitterly, to Maggie, “ Don’t 
let me hear any more of your Polly Curtis !” 
and henceforth Polly’s letters were read in 
private, and her name was never mentioned at 
the Grange. Bob was not the man torave over 
a disappointment of the heart; he was more in- 
clined to console himself in a way that was a 
sorrow to those at home. But Polly heard 
nothing of these consolations. When she mused 
of her old visits at Blackthorn Grange, which 
she did with a tender paradoxical regret (seeing 
how she had tern:.ated them), her imagination 
always represented everything there as it used 
to be, though she knew Laura and Fanny were 
married and gone, and that Mrs. Livingstone 
was no longer the active strong house-mother 
she had been. And an unconscious change had 
come over Polly herself. A sweeter little woman 
to behold there was not, far nor near, though 
she dressed herself indifferently, as women do 
who have no desire or expectation of attracting. 
She had great fortitude at her tedious work, and 
never flagged: she improved herself by private 
study, and had economised a few pounds, which 
she meant to carry her to a foreign school, 
where she proposed to teach English in return 
for lessons in music and languages. Mrs. 
Curtis approved of her entirely, and Jane had 
ceased to complain. Yes, Polly was most ex- 
ceedingly reasonable and practical, and was an 
anxiety to no one; yet sometimes a terrible sense 
of isolation would come over her, and she would 
ery softly, with that old spasm of the heart, 
“Oh, what a fool I have been!” as if she were 
sorry for some past irretrievable blunder. She 
had no longer the conceit of her own strength 
that was so obtrusive in her at seventeen. She 
had heard other people talk besides her mother 
and Mrs. Sanders, and in the loving kindly 
family where she was domesticated, she saw 
quite the other side—the happy side—of married 
life. But she was naturally reserved, and as she 
had religiously kept her one offer to herself, so 
she kept her repentance (if it was repentance), 
and at the three years’ end she prepared to 
change the scene of her life, and go to Ger- 
many. 

Maggie Livingstone shed a few vexed tears 
over Polly’s letter which brought the first an- 
nouncement of her projected travels, and her 
brother Bob surprised her again, as he had sur- 
prised her on the original occasion which led to 
Polly’s first visit to the Grange. “Going to 
Germany, is she?” said he, when the communi- 
cation of her affairs had been made to him— 
** going to Germany 

** Yes, and I shall never see her again very 
likely. Poor little Polly! I was so fond of 





‘her, Bob!” 


* Other people were fond of her, too, Maggie, 
but it was no use; she has not a bit of 
heart.” 

“ Don’t say that, Bob; she has heart enough 
for anything, but her head was crammed with 





ridiculous theories and nonsense. I daresay 
she is wiser now.” 

“We are all of us that when it’s too late,” 
—— Bob, and walked out of the room softly 
whistling. 

It was the same evening that Maggie ad- 
dressing her brother, said: ‘‘ Bob, you’ll drive 
me into Lanswood on Saturday; I have written 
to ask Polly to meet me at Miss Wiggins’s shop 
if it is fair, for a last walk and talk together. 
I can’t bear the thought of letting her go so far 
from home without a word of good-bye.” 

* All right, Maggie,” said Bob, with seeming 
indifference, but Maggie knew better than to 
believe it was real. She felt sure that when he 
did not hear or answer her further talk that he 
was musing of Polly—perhaps whether she was 
wiser or not now. 

Polly was touched by Maggie’s longing to 
see her again: “‘ Dear old Maggie, she has for- 
given me at last,” she said. 

Polly arrived first at the place of their ap- 
pointment, and was sitting up-stairs in Miss 
Wiggins’s show-room when the Grange dog-cart 
stopped at the door. She looked out with a 
pale little emotional face, and the cruel wrench 
at her heart ; but no one looked up from below. 
There was Bob dressed in mourning, and Maggie 
and a little boy also in mourning, and a groom 
behind, who assisted Maggie to alight, and 
then lifted the child down and set him on the 
pavement by her. Maggie took the boy by the 
hand to enter the shop, and Bob drove off up 
the street, and was out of sight before his sister 
could mount the stairs. Polly stood fronting 
the door, and as Maggie caught a view of her 
she cried: “ Bless thy bonnie face, Polly, it’s 
just the same as ever!” and they kissed with 
all the old love that used to be between them. 
And, of course, they cried alittle together, until 
the appearance of Miss Wiggins, intent on 
business, obliged them to clear their counte- 
nances, and take an interest in the fashions. 

Maggie said she wanted nothing for herself, 
but she would look at some children’s spring 
coats, and while Miss Wiggins was bringing 
forth patterns, she called the child to her knees, 
and taking off his hat, ruffled up his hair, and 
asked Polly who he was like. 

“‘ He is like Bob,” said Polly, and blushed 
with soft surprise. 

** It is Bob’s son,” replied Maggie. ‘‘ Kiss 
this pretty lady, Arty.” Arty was nothing 
loth, and Polly having supplied him with a box 
of harmless sugar-plums from Miss Wiggins’s 
various stores, he sat on a stool at their feet and 
was extremely content with his own society 
while the friends talked in hushed and inter- 
rupted tones. 

“A hundred things have happened at the 
Grange that I never told you of; but you may 
have heard whispers? No! You know nothing 
aboutit, then? You governesses live quite out 
of the world, I suppose,” said Maggie, and 
paused. 

“In a very quiet secluded little world of 
our own,” said Polly, and lifted up the child’s 
face to look at him again. 
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“ He’s pretty, isn’t he? It was after—you 
know what—Bob took up suddenly with a girl 
in the village, and though we never knew it 
until she was dead (she died last October) he 
was married to her, and Arty is his heir. Bob 
dotes on him, and my mother too; she insisted 
on having him brought home to the Grange, and 
ifever you go to our church again you'll see 
‘ Alice, the faithful wife of Robert Livingstone’ 
on the family monument. She was quite a 
common person, and Bob would never have ac- 
knowledged her in my mother’s lifetime; but 
there’s the story, and not so bad as it might 
have been. She was handsome, and she loved 
Bob, or she would never have borne being looked 
down on as she was for his sake, or have kept 
his secret. However, it is out now, and she is 
gone ia 

“‘ Hasn’t Arty eaten sweeties enough for 
once ?” insinuated Polly, caressing the child, but 
making no response to Maggie. 

“ Yes: give the box to aunty to put in her 
pocket,” Maggie said, and Arty with a little 
unwillingness yielded it up. 

Then the spring coats were looked at, and 
one chosen, and a garden hat, and Arty was 
put to sleep for an hour on Miss Wiggins’s 
bed, while Polly and her friend took a walk 
by the river, and continued their conversation. 
All the news was on Maggie’s side. Polly had 
none—literally none. 

* And you never will have any while you go 
on living to yourself—your interests will lessen 
every day you live. Oh! Polly, it makes me 
sad to look at you, and to think what might 
have been,” said Maggie, tenderly. 

* Never mind! Let bygones be bygones ;” 
said Polly, but there were tears in her eyes, 
and almost a sob in her throat. 

Then they discussed Fanny and Laura and 
Maggie’s private concerns which were in a 
promising way, and the time went so swiftly 
that they were five minutes behind the hour 
agreed on for Bob to take his sister and little 
son up at Miss Wiggins’s shop to go home. 
The dog-cart, however, was not at the door, 
and Maggie said she was glad, for Bob did not 
like the mare to be kept standing. They as- 
cended to the show-room to wait, and he was 
not long in coming ; he was too soon, indeed, 
for half they had to say. At the sound of the 
wheels in the street, Polly offered herself for 
alast hug of her friend’s kind arms, and Maggie 
was all in tears. 

* You'll come down and speak to Bob, just 
for a minute ?” said she, and Polly suffered her- 
self to be entreated, and went with all her heart 
in her face. 

Bob evidently expected her, though he co- 
loured when she appeared; and as he lifted his 
hat, she saw he was ever so much older, but he 
had his kind rallying smile for her, as he said: 
“You wear well, Polly; better than most of us, 
I think.” 





** Tt is acalm life at the Warden House,” said 
she, quite with a shaken voice. 

“And so you are going all the way to Ger- 
many—going by yourself ?” 

“Yes.” She had to stand aside for Maggie 
and the child to reach their places, and from the 
step of Miss Wiggins’s shop she waved them 
all her good-byes. She was still standing gazing 
after them when Bob looked round before turn- 
ing the corner of the street, and told Maggie 
to dry her eyes and not fret. 

“1 can’t help fretting when I think I shall 
perhaps never, never see her again; dear little 
thing that she is! Oh! Bob, if you had only 
waited to ask her till now that she’s come to 
a right sense of things.” 

Bob made no answer to his sister’s rueful 
adjuration ; he was lost in thought of Polly’s 
beauty and Polly’s sweetness, as they were 
once and were still, and wondering whether 
she would have anything todo with him now. 

Perhaps you can guess how it all ended, and I 
need tell you no more. 

Yes. Bob asked Polly again, and Polly gave 
him a prettier answer this time. Mrs. Curtis 
cried at the wedding, and foreboded many evils, 
but they have not befallen yet. While waiting 
for them, she is, however, blessed in a stand- 
ing grievance—namely, that Polly’s one boy, 
is not the eldest son, and will not inherit 
the Livingstone Manor. But she is not aware 
that she is herself to blame for this, her pet 
mortification, and Polly is not likely to tell 
her. 








FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp Co. beg to announce 
that, knowing it to be the determination of Mr. 
Dickens finally to retire from Public Reading soon 
after his return from America, they (as having been 
honoured with his confidence on previous occasions) 
made proposals to him while he was still in the 
United States achieving his recent brilliant successes 
there, for a final FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS in 
this country. Their proposals were at once accepted 
by Mx. Dickens, in a manner highly gratifying to 
them. 

The Series will commence in the ensuing autumn, 
and will comprehend, besides London, some of the 
chief towns in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
It is scarcely necessary for Messrs. CHAPPELL AND 
Co. to add that any announcement made in connexion 
with these FareEwett Reaprnes will be strictly ad- 
hered to, and considered final ; and that on no con- 
sideration whatever will Mr. Dickens be induced to 
appoint an extra night in any place in which he 
shall have been once announced to read for the last 
time. 

All communications to be addressed to MEssrs. 
CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New Bond-street, London, W- 





On the 12th instant was published, bound in cloth, 
price 5s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rovnp is reserved by the Authors. 
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_ [COD LIVER OIL 


TuE invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent economy 
of this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and 
unqualified confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active, 
and in too many instances, unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers an 
unprecedented amount of public patronage. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. pz Jonan’s Licut-Brown 
Cop Liver O11 over every other variety is incontestably established by the 
recorded opinions of the most distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all 
parts of the world. 

In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long 
and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. pe Jonen’s Licurt- 
Brown Cop Liver Oi has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 


ITS EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by 
exposure to the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to 
Vicissitudes of temperature, or where extreme heat, excessive labour, fatigue, bad 
nourishment, and other hardships have caused depressing lassitude and reduced 
the vital forces, and where life appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the resto- 
rative powers of Dr. p—E Jonan’s Oil have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion 
and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; and, when its use 
has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have 
entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions, 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by B. Crarxe, Esq., M.R.CS., 
F.L.S., Author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oils for debility, I am 
able, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness, as 
remedial agents. After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I 
tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pb—E Joneu’s Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; 
and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In their sensible properties and chemical 
constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil are distinct medicines ; and, from 
my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have seen many patients 
die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the prime 
of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. pz Jonaa’s 
Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. | 

















CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady, 

Dr. Wauppy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. pe Joneu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little incon- 
venience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused 
an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be 
quite remarkable. I believe Dr. DE JonGu’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for 
chronic and constitutional disease.” 

Dr. Hircuman, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool Home for Consump- 
tion, and Author of “ A Manual of Phthisis,” observes : 

“Having extensively prescribed Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for a long 
series of years in cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of justice to record my emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of Emaciation, and generally as an 
excellent restorative in Debility and Diseases of the Chest.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in 
commendation of Dr. DE JonGu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following 
are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 

“T consider Dr. pe Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod “T have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Joneu’s 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create | Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value,” to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


‘ 
, Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.RS., ae Coroner for Central Middlesex. 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. ™ ‘ 1 . . . a 
“We think i OE LE EEE IE TF ‘I consider that the purity of this Oil is secured 
“* We think it a great advantage that there is one | jn its preparation, by the personal attention of so 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted | ,o04 1 Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by | py Joncu, who has also written the best Medical 
Dr. pe Jone. It has long been our practice, when | ‘Treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 
prescribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, | Pence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
amidst so much variety and uncertainty, we have | guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
confidence in its genuineness.”—(Extract from | yecards cenuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


** Consumption : its Early and Remediable Stages.”) caitadianatas 
———— Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Dr. BARLOW, F.BS., Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 


Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. “Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Jonen’s 

_ “T have frequently recommended persons consult- a _ Liver “ produces the desired 

ing me to make use of Dr. pe Joncu’s Cod Liver Oil. bo a 2. owe ee See other kinds, and 

I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe | that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 

it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in a : cae on the administration of the 
pale Oil. 


which the use of that substance is indicated,” 
7 on : 
D LAWR! ' EDWIN CANTON, Esq, F.B.GS., 
r, LAWRANOE, Surgcon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

> Isiclal "4 € co saxve-Ci ( > Gg ¢ a] . . 
Physici win to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Cobuiy & Gotha. “For several years past I have been in the habit 

“*T invariably prescribe Dr. De JonGn’s Cod Liver of prescribing Dr. pe Jonecu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that | Liver Oil, and find it tobe much more efficacious 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a | than other varieties of the same medicine which I 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of | have also employed with a view to test their relative 
this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” superiority.” 

















DR, DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; 
Pints, 4s, 9d. ; Quarts, 9s,; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION ,.~—Beware of uvpriucipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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COLLEGE. 


é 
PRESIDENT AND VISITOR. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 


FIEAD Master, 
THe Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 


Late Feilow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Rsv. C. MCDOWALL, M.A. Univer. Coll., Oxon. ! Rev. A. SEWELL, B.A., New Cuil., Oxon. 

Riv. F. R. DREW, M.A., Sid. Sus. Coll. Camb. H. FOSTER, Ese., B.A., Clare Coll., Camb. 

Rev. W. H. MADDOCK, M.A,, Sr. Sols's Coll ,Oxen. | &. P. METCALFE, Eso., B.A., Christ Coll., Camb. 


Professor of Enolish Viterature and Master of Modern Department. 


Rey. G, P, HARRIS, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
&e., &c., &e. 


_— 
— 


THIS COLLEGE is conducted on the MODEL of the GREAT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a moderate cost, and 
THE PUPILS ARE PREPARED for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for 
all Military and Civil Service Examinations. 

There are SCHOLARSHIPS OF CONSIDERABLE VALUE attached to 
the College, to be held either in the College or at the Universities. 

The Pupils are boarded with the ASSISTANT MASTERS, subject to the 
approval of the Head Master. 








TERMS :—For Tuition, £25 per Annum; for Board at Masters’ Houses, £60. 





Full information on application to 


HENRY ALDRICH, Esq,, the Secretary. 



















CRAMER’S 


RHREE YEARS SYSTEM 
m is applied also to the leading 
HARMONIUMS. 


THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 
for a Harmonium with 3 Stopsis. . f{I. 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 
for a Harmonium with 5 Stops is . a 5? IOS. 


THE QUARTERLY PAYM ENT 


for a Harmonium with 7 Stopsis . . ££ S. 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 
for a Harmonium with g Stops is . i= 2. 12S. 


"THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 
for a Harmonium with 11 Stops is. . £3 35S. 


THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


for a Harmonium with 14 Stops (with Knee 
Action) is . . . ee wae £4. 
‘THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT 


for a Harmonium with 17 Stops (with Knee 


Action) is . . a ‘we GS £4. I2s. 
THE QUARTE RLY PAYMENT 


for a Harmonium with 21 Stops ins Knee 


Action)is . . . 3 £6. 
+> Only the VE RY BEST Instruments dealt in. 


(207 & 209, Recent Srreer ; 


LONDON . . . (43, Moorcate Srreer. 
BRIGHTON. . 64, West Srreer. 
DUBLIN. . . 4,5 & 15, WesTMorELanp S$ rxeer, 


BELFAST . . .  Downecatt Pracs. 












CRAMER’S 
We HREE YEARS SYSTEM 


femeny Originated with Cramer & Co.: has 

been adopted by other Firms, but is only 

thoroughly carried out by themselves. 
RAMER & Co. wish it to be understood 


that they do not confine the Selection of Pianofortes 











to those of their own Manufacture, but send out Instru- 
ments by BRoApwoop, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PrevEL. ‘The very great convenience of the System, and 





the manner in which it has been worked, have resulted in 
a very large and a very extensive demand from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, as well as from many of the 
Colonies. 


"THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a 


Cottage Pianoforte by BroADwoop, COLLARD, or 
ERARD, 18 .. . ea £5.55. 


"THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for one 
of CrAMER’s 28-Guinea Pianettes is £2. 12s. 6d. 
FOR a 42-Guinea Drawing-room Model 
. See eee 
OR a 6o0-Guinea elegant Cottage or 
a ae a ee ee £5.55. 
FOR one of the New Grand Pianofortes, 
in Rosewood, £9. QS.; in Walnut . £10. 10S. 

*.* Only the VERY BEST Instruments dealt in. 


LONDON ... {207 & 209, Recent Srreer ; 


(43, Moorcate Streer. 
BRIGHTON . . 64, West Srreer. 
DUBLIN . . . 4,5 & 15, WestmoreLanp STREET. 


BELFAST , - Downscarr Pracs. 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &e. 


Glass Dinner Siievines for 12 persons, from Me ee ie eee | oe | 
Glass ieamert Services for 12 persons, from . . ~ £9 Os. 
Li ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTBD. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-—Manufactory and Show-Rooms:, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY CHANDELIERS, 
IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass; Statuettes, in Parian; Vases, and other 
Ortiawents; ina SHOW-ROOM erected expressly for these articles. 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











" MOLLER’ 
“COD aver 


MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 


The ONLY SILVER MEDAL, First Prize, Paris Exhibition 1867, 
Out of 27 Competitors, making 5 Medals awarded. 


MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL, PUREST NORWEGIAN, 


The best atid purest made from the fresh and not from putrid livers, as the darker Oils. Tayabeshle 1 in 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Scrofula, and General Debility. 
See Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, Dr. de Besche, Lancet, Medical Times, gc. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints at 2s. 3d., pints 4s. each, by all Chemists. Sco Miller's name on label. 
*,* Circulars and Testimonials of Perrr MOLrER, 92, Mincing Lane, Loudon, E, C., Contractor 


to the North London Consumption ee 








on never fails to restore Grey 
pat its Original Color and Beauty.” 


Sica the Hair to grow Tt cures & prevents Balditess. itt, ; 
hick and Strong. =| Tt isa perfect Hair Restorer We 
t steps the Hair from} and Hair Dressing com-\¥ 


alling off. bined. 


—~ Oflee "a Chemists & Perfumers, in large ‘London 


op 
es 266, High Holborn, 





« EATING’S “INSECT DESTROYING KK BATING'’S COUGH LOZENGES. — The 


POWDER, KILLS FLEAS AND BUGS. Xv best and safest remedy for COUGHS. 
EATING’S INSECT DESTROYING EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES relieves 
POWDER, KILLS BLACK BEETLES. the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. _ 


K SATING’ S8 INSECT DESTROYING | EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
POWDER, KILLS MOTHS, and ALL OFFENSIVE \& ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE PACULTY.—Sold 

INSECTS. 4 _ » aaOe ind bh ene in Boxes, 1s. 1$d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
Sold Packets, 1s. ‘ini ’ 

a. Packets fre by post for Ta Hostage Stumps, “Ans | Hq et on, Bola ota by all Dust, be” 


Bootie with Bellows, 1s. 6d. 3s. each, by THO — 
xa Tine, Chemist, oe 8t. Pants *Gnarchyard, aie, Testimonial from Colonel Hewett. J.P. and DL, 8rd 8rd 
Brigade, Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 


Ter. Mas. Exxtis, reese Pripp, GLAMORGAN, 

















Rep LaypD, Sn Hreawoar=. WI1Ts, May 

a EAR SIR,—I was "attacked with a severe 

ORs am gpa to inform you that your Insect cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few days. 
Powder has done its ed towards my My servants also, x aking your Times, were soon cured. 





ing bugs bags end” fleas, and all sorts of other insects, and as it} { feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to 
| answers my purpose so well, I want another packet, if you | their aticasy, which you are at liberty to pub ish. 
please. With thanks, I remain your humble Servant, | Yours truly, 

To Mr. KeaTine. REUBEN ExpRIDGE. | [fo Mr. THomas Keartwa. ‘W. Hawere. 

















